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Germs: of today accumulate on 
oft-used pots and pans, and ordi- 
nary soap and water only cleans 
off the surface. 


Gold Dust does the work — and 
does it right. It digs deep after 
germs, cleans like a new whistle 
and leaves your pots and pans as 
new and as bright as the day they 
were new —and sanitarily safe. 


Gold Dust does this work 
less time than soap or any other 
cleanser. Does it better, too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything like 
magic. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning pots and 
pans, woodwork, bathtubs and fix- 
tures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., soften- 
ing hard water, washing clothes and 
making the finest soft soap. 








over other white soaps. 








If we could only place a cake of 
Fairy Soap in your bath-room, we 


could at once prove its superiority 


Fairy is made from better mate- 
rials —is white and stays white; it 
has a dainty, agreeable odor, rather 
thana “soapy” one; its handy, oval 
shape and floating properties add 
the finishing touches to its perfec- 


tion in quality. 


To use Fairy Soap once is to 


use it always. 


We could charge you five times 
the five cents asked for Fairy Soap, 
but we could add nothing to the 
quality. In most higher priced soaps 
you are paying for fancy wrappers 
and expensive perfume. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY— MAKERS— CHICAGO 














































The ordinary yellow laundry 
soap shrinks blankets and woolen 
goods—Sunny Monday Soap does 
not. The reason is that Sunny 
Monday is made from a_ high 
grade of choice fats and vegetable 
oils —and possesses a wonderful 
dirt-starting ingredient which 
saves half the rubbing. 


You will find that the use of 
Sunny Monday Soap will add just 
about 100% to the life of your 
blankets, woolen goods and finer 
fabrics. 





Because of its purity and white- 
ness and because it starts the dirt so 
quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday 
Soap will go as far and do as much 
work as two bars of ordinary yellow 
laundry soap. 
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e Best Train Service on Earth 


has helped in a great degree to make that section of th 
States covered by New York Central Lines one of the we 


most prosperous and important areas on the face of the 


th Century Limited 


—th Overnight Train between New York or Bost ( 
the equally famous “° Water evel Rout the 1 OrliZe 
SeTVICE roughout the worid 
Lv. NEW YORK 4.00 p.m. Every day in Lv. CHICAGO 2.30 p.m. 


Lv. BOSTON 1.30 p.m. Ar. BOSTON 11.50 a.m 
Ar. CHICAGO 8.55 a.m. the year Ar. NEW YORK 


If You Are Going to Travel, Write Our Travel Bureau 


9.25 a.m 


New York Central Lines Travel Bureau 
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ee No. KI 1W— Price, $50.00 
fF = — +-- 85 Tools, Ex 


No. K15 Price, $100.00 
No. KIIW Complete with Work Bench 


Here's Something 


For That Man 


A Keen Kutter tool cabinet will bring smiles on Christmas morning from that blessed 
man. ‘The very looks of the tools will tell him in a wink that he has a quality gift that 
will last him for many a year and do fine work. He can make unique and useful 
furniture for his home and the Keen Kutter Home Furniture Design Booklet No. 976 
tells how. It is a practical handbook without technicalities and there is no charge for it. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


are for the man who likes good tools and good order in keeping them. Keen Kutter tools are better tools, 
with correct hang, balance and adjustment. The steel is of best quality, tempered automatically. That makes 
it uniform and of just the right hardness. ‘The handles are finest close-grained, seasoned wood, the best of its 
kind for the purpose, You run no nisk in buying Keen Kutter tools, because you are 
protected by the positive agreement to refund the price paid for any Keen Kutter 
tool found lacking in quality in any way. No argument, your dealer just hands it back. 


The Keen Kutter trade mark is the equivalent of a legal guarantee and is equally 
binding. It means—“If this tool, knife or piece of cutlery isn’t satisfactory to you 
in every way, your money will be returned.” 
‘‘The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
y 


SEND FOR TOOL CABINET BOOKLET No. 597 AND FURNITURE DESIGN BOOKLET No. 976. 





No. K7— 
- I rice, $25.00 
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HAT shall we do with 
Alaska? In order to 
answer that 
intelligently we must 
derstand what manner of land 
it is. Alaska has been misrepre- 
sented so widely and is so gen- 
erally misunderstood that our 
people as a whole have been 
given a radically false idea of 
what it is like and what it is 
good for. 
The general misconception 
about Alaska—that it is a land 


quest 


first = 


anes 


corte Sl 


SS 


of ice and snow, glaciers and 
dog-teams, placer diggings, 
salmon canneries, undeveloped 


coal mines, and little else, arose 
j because to the dweller in the 
} United States all these things 
are unusual and picturesque. 
Therefore they have 


eagerly and almost exclusively 


bee n 
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| WHO SId&KIILIL OWN ALFISKA? 


Some Facts About its Farm Lands, Forests, Mine 
and dlarbors=—By Gifford Pincho 




















seized upon by our travelers o> ‘ it 
and writers as most likely to ,. = & 
arouse and hold the interest of Gerdens and Grain Fietds at Copper Center 
their readers and their friends. 

The glaciers and the scenery do indeed ¢ So i t justice per home < é l r er 
has yet been done their commanding beauty 1 cl gings and the Alaska eed the treasure } } 
dog-teams are characteristic of the great interior, salmon canneries abound upon live many hundreds of t} f the 
the coast, and the coal is waitir g to be mined. But we have heard ve ry little as yet is no do t } ri é 
about the great stretches of agricultural land read) ice in abun ce the fruits delayed. Its people have 
vegetables and grains of Northern Europe; abot e and the re eer | ires, la gr ig does 1 ‘ ! 
vast in extent; about the great resources of timber available for use in developing the take i » create } ‘ 

' mines; and in general about the fitness of tl } i be a erous commu , 
of all our states —to produce a Ipport a] For example ‘ : ‘ 
\ | and as valuable to the nation as the best east ) i pa . Fr 
i When gold was first discovered in Califor ] he mate 
intended to get rich and then carry their r ‘ excel 
a collection of gold deposits, a source of 1 her I get | 
; elsewhere at leisure. The immediate value l pay ¢ I 
! ‘ else the land contained. But the enduring—t! is to he agricultural ie of number o } lease 
H California could not long be overlooked. A gold mine is an exhaustibl d ter mé I ) 
resource, while agricultural land well treated is a resource forever. Little by | re ‘ i 
) | permanent settlements came to be made d homes witl yme id childré é I é é 
{ 7 established and multiplied. So mighty is the cl re in our « } he agri ral were é I f 
; produce of California for a single year is now worth twice the yearly product of her I é I 
{ } gold mines in their best decade. n ‘ ‘ 
i i Alaska is nota second ( il fornia, I ] ne outli eo her Tr Ti} t me It i he i vr \ 
| that her mines do not constitute her great« ealth. Alaska has nearly as much men who have bee é 
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One of the Ryan Claims on the Shore of Controller Bay 
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vast majority of cases these men are not Alaskans at all. 
Very many of thern, indeed, have never been in Alaska, and 
the rest, almost without exception, have gone there with the 
idea of getting rich quick and getting out. Scarcely any 
of the Cunningham claimants were Alaskans. Yet it was 
the efforts of these men and their like to grab what they 
had no right to take which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the coal. Not a single member of the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim Syndicate is an Alaskan. Yet it is the exorbitant 
transportation rates exacted by companies owned by 
absentee proprietors that constitute the greatest single 
obstacle to the development of Alaska. 

Let me repeat this statement: It is not the withdrawal 
of the coal lands that has retarded the development of 
Alaska, for every valid coal claim was excepted from the 
withdrawal. What is holding Alaska back more than all 
otlier causes is the excessive rates for transportation. 

Some actual examples will make this clear. On the 
Alaskan Northern Railway I paid $1.30 to be carried 3!4 
miles to a point between stations, although it is right to 


add that the regular fare is twenty cents a mile. At this 
point I found homesteaders actually packing their produce 
on their backs to market in the town of Seward, because the 
wagon-road bridge was down and the railroad was charging 
them at the rate of $20 a ton for a 3!'5 mile haul. The 
rate for lumber from Seattle to New York is $17 a ton. 
Potatoes are carried from Northern Maine to New York 
City, a distance of about 700 miles, for $12.50 a ton in less 
than carload lots, or $6.10 by the carload. The contrast 
is sufficiently striking. 


Making Day Wages by Walking 





YENATOR POINDEXTER and I saw men walking 
J and carrying heavy packs along the right-of-way of this 
railroad, because, as they said, they could make day 
wages by walking the seventy-odd miles of its length as 
against what they would have to pay to ride. 

On the Copper River and Northwestern Railroad 
the Syndicate line—the situation was found to be much 
the same. I am informed that last year the Golconda 
Hydraulic Mining Company was obliged to pay in advance 
$1000 before the railroad ,;would move a car, containing 
twenty-three tons of mining machinery and supplies, a 
distance of a little more than a hundred and thirty miles. 
After considerable pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the traffic manager at Cordova the railroad finally refunded 
$235. In another instance it is related that the freight rate 
for blasting powder over a run of a hundred and twenty- 
seven miles was three cents a pound, or at the rate of $60 
a ton, which brought the total transportation charge on 
powder from Seattle to the mine up to $100 a ton. The 
rate on powder from Chicago to San Francisco is $46. 

Rates such as these are calculated to restrict both busi- 
ness and income. Railroads in other new countries estab- 
lish rates that tend to develop the regions through which 
they run.. This is not true in Alaska. 

Such freight rates charged to the owners of mines not 
controlled by the Syndicate would be less significant if 
they stood alone. Unfortunately they do not. Another 
case in point is the use of violence by employees of the 
Syndicate to carry their tracks not simply across the tracks 
of a competing road, the Alaska Pacific Railway, at Mar- 
tin’s Point, near Katalla, as the apologists of the Syndicate 
allege, but at right angles through the middle of their 
terminal grounds, as the records of the Land Office disclose. 
This was in 1907. The effect of such a crossing upon the 
practical value of a terminal it is needless to describe. It is 
asserted, and observation on the ground appears to sustain 
the claim, that a perfectly feasible route round the terminal 
was, and was known to be, available. 
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Another and a far more serious case, which took place 
later in the same year, was the shooting at Keystone 
Cafion. The Syndicate had partially constructed a rail- 
road grade through the cafion, with the idea of reaching the 
Copper River from Valdez by way of Thompson Pass. It 
then decided to move its line to the present location, with 
the terminal, however, at Katalla, about two hundred 
miles by sea from Valdez, and began the work which led to 
the incident at Martin’s Point just described. Thereupon 
the Home Railroad Company, financed in part by citizens 
of Valdez, proceeded to build a narrow-gauge road toward 
Thompson Pass along the same general line. When the 
unarmed laborers of the Home Railroad attempted to go 
upon the Syndicate’s grade they were fired upon by a 
United States deputy marshal, and five men were shot. 
The doctor who attended these men informed me that 
three of them were shot from behind—that is, while they 
were running away. One man died. 

The effort of the Syndicate ended with the shooting, and 
the Home Railroad laborers proceeded in peace with their 
work until the failure to secure further funds from bankers 
in Seattle put an end toit. The Syndicate’s grade remains 
abandoned to this day. 

A more recent case was the attempt of the Syndicate to 
take possession by force of a mining claim adjacent to its 
dock at Cordova, the control of which would have been 
valuable to it. In this attempt it would have succeeded 
except for the determined position taken by Jack Dalton, 
one of the owners, a noted pioneer and a man widely 
respected throughout Alaska. A legal effort to dispossess 
Mr. Dalton and his associates has since failed. 

The effort to crush competition has not been confined to 
the land. The Humboldt Steamship Company is an inde- 
pendent concern operating between Seattle and Skagway. 
The Alaska Steamship Company, owned by the Syndicate, 
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and the Pacific Coast Steamship Company operate over 
the same route. Through rates from Seattle to Dawson 
were so arranged that the Humboldt Company received 
$5 net a ton for transportation from Seattle to Skagway, 
while the Alaska and the Pacific Companies received $9 
net for the same service. On local traffic the Humboldt 
paid just twice the wharfage rates at Skagway charged to 
the other companies. (Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Opinion No. 1347, June 6, 1910.) 

The effect of the control of terminals on the price of coal 
to the consumer in Alaska supplies another interesting 
illustration. Dr. F. M. Boyle, Mayor of Valdez, writes 

















me under date of November 3, 1911: 

Prior to the fall of 1910, the retail price of ex f $15 to $18, 
and as $20 a te I ce ed ent t 1 Steam- 
ship Cc a ] G ‘ elm ¢ t Juring my 
ten ffice as Pre ent ( cilla i ite 4 
to correct th lup; after « le ffi ‘ “ 
ng, on behalf of the city, an option to purchase a disused dock, formerly 
the property of the Alaska H 

Asa result, the cit ired a pment of 500 tons of coa ch reduced 
the price to $10 a ton. 7 mea in annua iving to the pe 
Valdez of $18,000 a year The annual consumpt 1 ol il at this 
pe nt approxir ate $500 

Another benefit whi« result from the ! » of a municipal 
au a redu t from 
$1.00 to S24 

The municipal doc} Juneau |} per eda lar 


service for that city. 
Crying Down the Resources of Alaska 


UCH instances as these have had their natural effect. 
J The danger of monopoly was realized and dreaded in 
every town I visited, including Cordova, the local head- 
quarters of the Syndicate. When the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that town, a pro-Guggenheim organization, voted 
down a proposal of some of its members to invite Senator 
Poindexter and me to address them, citizens of Cordova 
took the matter up, hired a hall and with only a few hours’ 
notice, in the face of active opposition, held what is said to 
have been the largest meeting in the history of that town. 
It was made clearly evident that even in Cordova ther 
vigorous dissatisfaction with the growth of monopoly. 

It has recently become the fashion to decry the value 
of Alaska and its resources. The traveler is constantly met 
with derogatory remarks about the timber, the coal, the 
agricultural land and the mines. This depreciation usually 
has for its purpose to impress upon the hearer the idea that 
after all, since Alaska is worth so little, it is of small 
consequence into whose hands it may fall. 

It is true that the timber of Alaska is inferior when com- 
pared with that of Puget Sound. But compare it with the 
timber of Maine, Pennsylvania or Georgia, or with that of 
France, Germany or Switzerland, and its value jumps. 
Some forty million feet are cut from the national forests 
every year. Yet I was solemnly assured in a public 
speech that the timber of Alaska was known to the speaker 
to be valueless for any purpose, because, as he said, he 
himself had sawed several million feet of it. 

Reports are current that the original Government stat 
ments as to the value of the coal were too high. An inde- 
pendent estimate, made by a coal expert of experience and 
standing, after what I believe to be the most thorough and 
extensive study of the Bering River field yet made, sets the 
contents of this field at considerably more than two thou- 
sand million tons. A Government expert estimated the 
number of tons at four thousand million. Which of these 
estimates is right can have no practical present-day effect 
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on what we should do with the coal. At five cents a ton 
roy alty two billion tons would be worth a hundred m lion 


Continued on Page 50 








The Guggenheim Grade at Keystone Cation 


Cunningham Ridge, a Part of the Cunningham Ciaims 
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RICKEY BURNS A PACKAGE 


fl Relation 






































































OP-NOTCH had, in a manner of B om 7 TZ. AY AT TA jm 7 \ ; : 
speaking, begun its contaminating O W ZO\V L&Y dl y dL V L&4 di a Y ‘ ‘ r 
career, but the contamination wa ey ; l en n ‘ 

hardly noticeable as yet. Except where ILLUSTRATED yn |} 

the little one-horse, two-hundred-tor e } 

smelter reared and vomited its trifling, [ “7 I trouser 
multicolored spurts of poison, the atmos- . re 
phere of Garnet Basin was unpolluted. | yy wr 

Vegetation flourished re su F i { ed 

oil would let it; there was still ered 

divided strip of green along the banks | J ‘ i 

of the creek that was good for deser | 

seared eyes, and people seldom die 

Occasionally they were killed; but de - | | ‘ | r 

cation rather than dissolution was the he 

process by which the sparse population ‘ 

attained immortality. They dried up , 

and blew away. Ask any one. 1) The i 

There was a mere sprinkling of habi- eel of di 
tations upon the Basin’s side—first, the has to take 

superintendent’s house with its red- } } R 

shingled roof and surrounding shade and Ro 

pepper trees; and next in importance ‘ é ‘ o the 
| 


Ma Turgoos’ boarding house; then the 
Top-Notch Hoist, of corr igated r | 
plentifully ventilated with paneless win- 

dows; and a sociable row of huts w 
» Mexican mi 


ariously irrigated their patches 








of chilli, beans and corn. \ store, a 


aloon and a blacksmith shop faced th« 


pore 


rding } 


boarding house from the other side of 


ee 
aoe 
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the creek, and here and there sun-grayed , ‘ ! 
hacks perc hed beside pu ore du f é f ‘ ‘ ed 
and sheltered potential milli naires, who | t | ed 
labored like devils for the time being . MO He 
because they had to | | 
In one of these shacks one of these 4 “yt ter and | 
millionaires stood by a sloppy table and é ° : ‘ } seaatt 
wiped thick, rim-chipped stoneware wit} ’ eM Maggie R 
a Sa lly soiled floursack as he tal to | rs ‘ the Oo 
rr ah 
his sleeping partner. The partn t | ys ee ( 
must be understood, was at the moment | aE 6 I , t he , 
awake. The dishwasher was young t . | I ve ’ 
and he wore mud-caked boots wit! | | ‘ 
hob-nailed soles; his trousers of faded Pa ‘ — - . " = ‘ I ‘ had M 
blue denim were also mud-caked, and ‘It's Nothing to Me How You Amuse Yourseif, of Course 
there were stains on his broad shou P ’ 
“You never did believe nothing, Ric ! he s , ‘ | , ; 
*Tain’t no use ever te g you You ev 1 th ( I 
peeve there W co Ui the ] l ] \ 1 ) | é ‘ | ‘ 
polite to contradick me when I told you the nd f r M M 
i oo much of a spo 0 er 1 } ed me eo ‘ 
but you didn’t ree believe till I dug \ ) b 
to you. Ain't that righ : isine I've 
‘I’m just as polite ! ere ) H ' 
man called Rickey. ‘I I I I 
own right up that you’ r—ele ( i 
half-per-cent stuff, with genuine sterling er t.” H 
grin was derisive. ne el Lie t ed I 
‘She'll run to fifty per cent inthe north shaft, and they'll picked « 
be enough silver to } for the sme { erted ‘ ‘ 
other dogged] ‘You come 1 see | ; ' 
‘ nit to you ” yu ¢ é ( 
co ! nd!’ 
I got right smart ol t t 
Jin i tickey, stre hing I ‘ | 3 
t ll right, and we'll get enoug} yppe 
i oiler yet. And the « i 
like , | 
ill I tell you, budd I 
‘Ross has had a rock sharp up at the nouse tor three ee} 
and he’s been making more holes in the gr 1 tha ) 
patch hell a mile— New York boy, and he’s out here in the A 
iterest of a geezer who's bought out the Curran crowd ! ror ( 
tock in Top-Notch and who’s expected here any da rew! ed i | ‘ | 
Know what that means? It meansr O lop-Notcl] har MI 2 } o} 
agoing to make the Anaconda look like a garter snake t elf to ‘ i ~ 


ind the Lady Lou Well, wait till you see our nort t ! ‘ i 


shaft! I tell you, Rickey , the burden of wealt} hat’s going It 
to be h’isted on to you and me is going to make us hu B T 
shouldered! Tell you what I’: going to buy me, fr ther-t ne y 
crack out of the box ?” jur ng wall r } j 
“Don’t tell me. Give me a surprise,” pleaded Ricke V har 
Then he frowned. ‘Did you say tl four-eyed, knor H M M ) 
kneed, salivated mining-school graduate was staying at “Y 


Ole Man Ross’?” “I 
‘*He’s staying at Old Man 1 shi 
replied Jim Orr maliciously. *‘‘I 






“Tt ain’t so big as all that,” said Rickey modestly. ‘It 
just naturally couldn’t spread over much surface.” 

“Nothing larger than a poker table?” she suggested, 
with a lift of her eyebrow 








“Now that fair 
fair and it shows you ain’t 
a game of poker nce 
was sinful.” 
“Then how ” Miss Maggie stopped and bit her lip. 
“How?” inquired Rickey politely. 
**Nothing particular,” she ar ered. “It’s nothing to 
me how you amuse yoursell, of course; and if it 





poker I suppose it wa omett ng el e,”” 
“You're peeling them potatoes too thick,” 
Rickey 
* And it was § 
“That’s the way I was deluded,” said Rickey. ‘I we 


into it with the same idea; but, sho! 





and-shut robbery that’s what it was. I never called the 
turn once. D’you know I can ’most always tell ner 
you’remad? That’sa fact. You ‘most always look mad. 
sis How do | look now?” asked Miss Magy e. 
| l t] Lrne | 


“Sweet as a peach!” returned Rickey gallantly. é 
ever. Ain't changed a mite—have you?” There seemed 
to be point in the inquiry 

“Where's Her look was particular] 


Nigger-horse?”’ 





direct as she put the question, and Rickey e 
confusion as he tried unsuccessfully to meet it 

“Lemme see,”” he said, smiling weakly and with an 
assumption of lightness. ‘‘Nigger-horse? Why, ye 


Seems to me like I left that little horse at Sentinel Butt 
In the livery there. Yes, ma’am; that’s what I done. Left 
him in the livery at Sentinel Butte. Sure.” 

“Then [ must have been mistaken,” said Miss Maggie 
reflectively. “I thought I saw your friend, Pat Burke, 
riding him down the street about an hour ago—or I would 
have thought so if I hadn’t known you were rather 
particular about Nigger-horse.” 

There was no doubt about it. Rickey actually blushed 
through his brown skin — Rickey, who had always secretly 
prided himself upon his imperturbability and cultiyated it 
under atress of circumstances throughout an eventful career, 
The young woman, with the ingenious cruelty of her sex, 
had touched an exceedingly raw spot. Then, with equally 
characteristic compassion, sh? tried to salve the hurt. 
“Did you have to 


“Rickey, {’m sorry,” she said kindly. 
sell him?” 

“Me? Certainly not,”’ answered Rickey truthfully, for 
he had the Spartan virtue. “I just naturally put Nigger- 
horse up against a hundred dollars for pastime. I didn’t 
have to; I could have quit the game. The trouble with me 
is I hate to quit. Now there's this here little package,” he 
continued after an awkward pause. 

Miss Maggie shook he r he ad decidedly. 

“Just as yousay.”” He balanced the package in his hand. 
“T didn’t know. But I certainly did leave Nigger-horse at 











“Til Have Nae Ungodly, DeilsHae:Me, Drinking, 
Dicing, Drabbing Cowboys Round My Hoose"’ 
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Sentinel Butte; and I didn’t have no 
idea he was here, or Pat either. Don’t 
want to take nothing from a trifling, 
no-account cowpinch, eh? Wouldn’t 
consider it for a moment? I don’t 
blame you. Who's this gentleman?” 
4 sturdily built, red-faced young 
man with a slight blond mustache 
vas approaching the house from a 
trail that led down the hillside. He 
roughly dressed in a shirt of blue 
flannel, open at the throat and with 
’ corduroy breeches, 
vell worn and businesslike, and high 
laced boots, scuffed and dusty. By 
no means the effeminate tenderfoot 
that Rickey had half hoped to find. 
“Tt’s Mr. VanOpdom, a mining 
engineer,” Miss Maggie informed 
him. “He’s staying here with us. 
Rickey, you know very well sg 


rolled-up leeve 


‘Sounds like something poured out 
of a jug,”’ remarked Rickey as Mr. 


Vant Ipdom ¢ 





me up. 

Miss Maggie made a declaration 
that pleased Rickey at the time. 
‘This is my friend, Mr. Raymond.” 

“How d’ye do?” said VanOpdom, 
nodding familiarly. 

Rickey nodded back. 

‘“‘How’s yourself?” he answered. 

The newcomer turned to Miss 
Maggie. 

‘I just got word that my boss has 
arrived and I came for some papers I 
want to show him,” he explained. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Maggie, her eyes 

parkling with excitement. ‘“‘Has 
he really come—and will we be having him for dinner? 

“You'd find him right tough eating,’ Rickey drawled. 
“T’'d recommend plain, ordinary goat; but I don’t thi 
he'll walk round today. He’s resting after a long ride.” 

The two others looked at him in surprise. Rickey 
enlightened them. 

“*] brought him in last night,” he said. ‘‘I escorted him 
over the trail from Sentinel Butte. He wanted a handy 
man who knew the country and knew his place and would 
do what was ordered, so I applied for the job and got it. 
It’s a pleasure to work for a gentleman like him.” 

Maggie said she was glad Mr. Cruser was nice. Van- 
Opdom looked sharply at the escort; but Rickey’s face 
wore its poker expression, compared with which a 
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whitewashed stone wall was mobile and penetrable. 

“He’s mighty anxious to see you,” added Rickey, 
addressing VanOpdom. 

“Did he say so?” asked the mining engineer. 

“Not in so many words,” replied Rickey. 

VanOpdom hesitated a moment and then, with a smile 
at Miss Maggie, entered the house. 

‘*He’s very nice,” said the young woman a 
Inte rval. 

“T judge so,” Rickey assented. ‘‘And we’re having fine 
moonlight these nights, ain’t we?” 

‘Beautiful!’ said Miss Maggie. ‘I must take my 
potatoes in to Annunciata; but don’t go—I’m coming 
back.” 

Rickey was getting up; but at this assurance he lounged 
back against the porch pillar, and at the same momeit 
VanOpdom came out with some blueprints in his hand. 

‘ll go over and see him,” he said to Rickey. ‘Over at 
the boarding house, isn’t he?’”’ 

“That's it,” Rickey answered. ‘‘Take the very best 
care of yourself and don’t pay too much attention to him if 
he seems a little fretful. I’ve just extracted some money 
from him and the cavity’s kind of sore yet.” 

VanOpdom favored him with a stare—which Rickey 
met blandly—and then walked briskly off toward the 
boarding house. In a minute or two Maggie reappeared, 
drying pink hands on a towel. Rickey looked at her with 
a sort of gleomy wistfulness. She contemplated him for 
a moment quite seriously, then laughed and tossed her 
towel back into the kitchen. . 

“T wonder what I’m waiting here for!’ said Rickey. 
“T certainly am a hawg for punishment.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Maggie, crossing the porch 
and seating herself. 

“Now this VanOpdom party,” Rickey muttered 
“very nice he is. Sort of narrow between the eyes, but 
very nice. Makes himself right to home, as if he just 
naturally belonged. Doesn’t try to put on dog. Just easy 
and affable. Sure! Still, I'd like to know what's the 
matter with him staying at the boarding house.” 

“Maybe it’s because father invited him to stay with us,” 
suggested Maggie. ‘Perhaps he likes it better here.” 

“IT wonder if that ain’t the reason!”’ exclaimed the 
young man ingenuously. ‘“‘Why,sure! It’s simple enough, 
once it’s explained. There’s a good view of the moon from 
here too. Sure!” 
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superintendent’s shoulder, “I’m apologizing 
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“T wonder what 
business it is of 


ri yours,” said Maggie 
coolly. 


Rickey picked up 
the package besid: 
him and tucked it 
under his arm. 

“‘T reckon I got to 
shagging on,”’ he 
observed, 


“Don’t act fool- 








ish!” said the girl 
“‘T was just going to 
tell y ou about that 

that present. I didn’t 
ntend to hurt your 


l f 
] - - + tal 
feelings by no ak- 


ing it, but you know 
I told you before 
that I couldn’t. It 
was kind of you to 
think of me; but I 
let you give me 
” 








Ce 
things. 


“You’d let me 














pack it back again 
right through the 
hot sun?” Rickey’s 
tone was plainti 


She nodded. Then, 
as a heavy footfall 
sounded within the 
house: 

“There’s father, 
back from the mine.” 
Her face grew 


troubled. 


A Love Token No Longer, But a Sordid Stake 
Upon a Gaming Table 


“That’s good,” said Rickey easily. ‘“‘I haven't seen the 
old man 1 coon’s age. I reckon he'll be tickled plumb 
to death.”’ 

“T suppose it’s on account of Mr. Cruser,” said Maggie 
hastily and with a listening ear forthe door. ‘“ Mr. Cruser’s 
coming is going to mean a great deal for the camp, father 
thinks; and, the way it’s been, the Top-Notch has hardly 
paid expenses. Mr. VanOpdom = 

““Maggie!”’ called a rasping voice. 
VS ben!” 
he girl rose obediently and went into the house. Rickey 
heard her say something and the rasping voice a 
He rolled a cigarette and lit it and waited. ‘I might as 
well get it all,’”” he murmured philosophically. Then he 
looked up at the sound of a pronounced sniff that proceeded 
from Andrew Ros of the Top-Notch Mine 


and Smelter. 





Come your 











nswer her. 


iperintendent 


1 1] 
ig shoulders 





He was a big, shambling man, with stoopir 

nd a long, equine face that looked even longer than it was 
by reason of a streaming, grizzled beara. 
almost bald, but 


nd knit formidably over a pair of cold gr: 





His s alp was 





s eyebrows were abunda ind ragged 








austerely surveyed Rickey from the doorway. 


‘It’s tobacco burning,” explained Rickey. ‘I smoke it 
altogether. How are you, Mr. Ross?” 

“I’m weel,”’ said Mr. Ross—‘‘suffeeciently weel. And 
what may you be doing here, Mr. Raymond?” 

‘I’ve just done brought the angel of prosperity to 
Garnet,” 


with a forty-inch waist. 


answered Rickey; 


“‘a two-hundred-pound angel 





I’m expecting a vote of 





from the camp, and meantime I’m meeting my 





friends and sort of relaxing 
‘I'll say for ye ye’re a grand relaxer,” said the super- 
intendent grimly. ‘‘Nane better! But, withoot inciveel- 
ity, ye'll find the maist of yer freends the other side of the 
creek, I’m thinking.” 
“Meaning at The Only Show?” inquired Rickey suavely. 


‘Ye ! 


> no that slow at the uptake—I'll say that for 





Well, friends are friends wherever you find them,” he 

said mildly: 

“I'll have nae ungodly, deil-hae-me, drinking, di 
drabbing cowboys round my hoose, to be plain wi’ y 

‘*And meaning no incivility,” said Rickey. ‘ Wel 
best regards to Miss Maggie. I'll have to leave you.” 

He had descended the steps when the old man called 
to him: 

‘Are ye no leaving something?” 

“That’s so,” said Rickey with the same deadly com- 
posure; and he turned back and picked up the package. 

“Mr. Raymond,” said an indignant voice over the 


¢ 


for father; 





and I want you to know that you have alv 
friend here.” 


VS got one 





Later on it was a great satisfaction to Rickey to remem- 
ber that he had been able to smile and sweep his hat grace- 
fully in polite acknowledgment and farewell. He was 
defeated, but he went away with colors flying and all the 
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honors of war possible to the vanquished. Yet, inwardly, 
all the fires of aroused jealousy and insulted manhood 
raged with a fury that made self-control a marvel. That 
Maggie had declared her friendship for him in the face of 
\ her tyrannical father’s wrath was nothing to him then. 
g Reason was timorously standing back, biding the time of 
reaction; and that time was long after he encountered Pat 
, Burke at the hospitably open door of The Only Show. 

Pat was looking discouraged. 


rag 
“This here is sure | 


1 f >| + 
a vale of tears and tribulation and 


Ss an 1 
‘*Here I am, tolled over to 
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“You might call it that,” replied Burke. “I’masnearit though he 


as I ever let myself get at one session. You'll havetobe being under the stove and indicated the necessity of 


satisfied with what you’ve got. Nigger-horse is in the removing from it the adhe gt doug! After that 
corral and I'll let you pay the feed bill. That’scheaperthan there was some desultory ta ind Jim turne 
staking me. How long are you going to be in town?’ \ l hing, he sle out a breal 





Rickey got up and pocketed his winnings. but the isual circu ines 
“T’ll be here for a right smart of ¢ i } 


last game, Pat. Here’s where | quit.” He put the package t ( ee ) he 
under his arm again. ‘‘So-long!”’ tove and a fat ma iloguc his knee. 
At the aoor he paused uncert ] ual a looke a out. To 
















































































& two-spots, Rickey,’ he said. the south and east was darkness, only dotted here and Garnet B ‘ ‘ ‘ int effec 
) a this gully with vain rumors of a payday; and, by Godfrey! there by the lights from cabin windows. There was asoft of lraughts of prosp. ere Che intox 
| F there ain’t no payday and no telling if there ever will be. radiance glowing through a blind in the upper story of the cation of ¢ ‘ he rnorning-after 
' } Now what’s your opinion of such a state and condition of superintendent's house—but Rickey could not know tha fee rhad t ‘ | ey Cruser, 
| ‘ affairs and matters as that? Bear down on your sympathy within, Maggie Ross was crying into her pillow solely o of N Y ) } ‘ I , ipient 
i siphon, sport, and let her fizz for me.” his account; and he was at at mome particular ecu ) ‘ cal ‘ ifier 
b “You're w rong, Pat,” said Ric key. ‘This is payday all attracted by a torchlike flare : iding from the smelter's of lustr leve ro tural resource ind beneficent 
i right and I’m the one that’s got paid. I was just wonder- stack As he stared at this a voice behind him said in ge of ent t n ) ger acclaimed as the savior 
‘ t ing where I could get action —and here you are! Brought his « o ist H ‘ y } elf disliked 
7 Nigger-horse up for me, too, I hear.’’ He thrust his hand ’re making a ru Started up this afternoon o Thing ‘ humming at the Basi: Almost from the 
| # into his pocket and pulled out some greenbacks, whereupon Number Three ore. They tell me things is agoing to hum, first day of M ruser’s advent they had begun to hum. 
te Mr. Burke took him affectionately by the arm and led now this here capitalist has got here.” ) mite blasts had echoed along the packtrail, throug! 
) him inside. Rickey nodded to his shadowy informant and set out, 1 passes of Monte Escobedo and to the desert; and, with 
1a Rickey sat with his hat tilted for ito its accustomed directing his steps to the smelter. In a few minutes he I ‘ f i ying of 
4 angle and played with a mechani al adherence to form and tanding be le the shedded intake t nose + ‘ ( c i ) AY he deser 0 
{i rule that carried him along for several hands before his n door a half-naked Mexican tood, lear g upor i sé el Butte there isa raigt rutted line cut by the 
. § opponent noticed an indefinable quality of difference in — slice-bar ) ir gy whe . re avo that 
4 him. Mr. Burke experimented for several hands more and ““Open her up!” said Rickey, in a voice of authority i ‘ ‘ Notch Mine, 
tickey won steadily. Then came the revelatior the Mexican obediently pulled a lever. A withering blast and from that mine two t f ore, at least, were ped 
i “Well?” said Burke. of heat burst out and sent him staggering backward; but here one had been dumped before. Everybody was busily 
| : Rickey came back abruptly from an excursion into the recovering himself, headvanced with a shielding arm acro employed —that to say, everybod ho ng to be 
: realm of fancy, where he had been twisting his hand into face and threw the package into the seething, heaving employed by Mr. Cruser for what Mr. Cruser considered a 
Alexander Ross’ reasonable remuner- 
streaming beard, on fo toil. 
while his knee pressed Evidences o pital 
the esophagus of Mr. vere apparent ¢ 
VanOprlom. ‘ } ind Gar 
“Of course, if you ‘ 3} had hu 
don’t want that gered " | 
pot ” hinted ré is the 
Burke. er of the i 
Rickey gathered it G et Basin had 
i in without a flicker earned for progre 
; of embarrassment; Neverthe there 
' but the gambler ere ca rand dis- 
smiled to himself R led person 
nd from that mo- face of all 
ment Rickey lost. 1 ly pr 
“T'll tell you one ed the que 
thing about poker W here 
that you don’t seem | t do we come 
to know,” said the i isua 
gambler presently, he esti a 
evening his stacks of " ered. 
chips with deft Rickey Raymond 
gers. ‘ he Bar 
“<“Fee1" Sate tf ! 
Rickey. ely engaged 
“When you play } evelopn 
it you’ve got to give e Lady Lou 
more or less of your ( Mine 
mind to it,’’ said ‘ 7 ) 
Burke. ‘‘So that \ his pa 
busts you, does it?”’ J e O 
“You might call it r 
that,”’ said Rickey, y 
pushing back. ) 
“*What’s in that?”’ epeated 
asked Burke, point- 
ing in the insolence i 
of triumph to a pack- ‘ é ? 
age on thetable, oe I 
play you for that un- eee os sae . t} he f 
seen. What you want “Oh, Rickey, You Won't Do Anything But Trouble Me to the Last Day I Livet” ‘ the ne melter 
to put it in for?” ‘ rd to 
“That?” said Rickey. ‘Oh, sure! Why not? Ti mass ¢ ( There a tiny upleap of indle our or pose 
worth fifty easy.””, The blood was still surging in his head, flame and the package ! rhe door « he 
swelling and clogging the network of venous filame hat ) ) ) lee 
/ nourished or poisoned his brain. That part o! the intricate 
machinery expressing what was Rickey still enabled him to I} } ufter a be ‘ J 0 t 
d } laugh and push the package to the center of the table; Lo r 
’ the rest was paralyzed. Then something seemed to s! er, R I e 
and realization came with a rus! I ) Maggie cn he 1 
box—was before him; a love toke ‘ } j No 
4 sordid stake upon a gaming t And ‘ ‘ J ’ returned Ricke I 
in his hand. prejudiced in my notions. If ar Wa to ga l eape 1 so 
“T see this isn’t going to cost me e J m agreeable to let him gar ¢ He ty De ( ¢ r ire! hey 
Burke cheerfully. “I stand pat. Hov ) 1 still i man and | ) 
; “Three,” replied Rickey soberly, and the ee fluttered Cor ementally I le \ 
| to him. The gambler spread out kings f ( cl We'll wash them dishes turn about —and 
tickey laid down a straight heart flush. Furthermore, Jimmie, he ere I quit th ‘ h 
, § “‘T reckon I'll have to pay more or le te othe and make a respecta ringtailed gopher of myse the or ru , 1 me 
f game,” remarked the cowboy, as he drew the package back of you, beginning at the north shaft brig 
; with the blue chips atop. ‘‘ Now give me the deck and I'll the morning.” V f r grinned 
show you how the quickness of the hand deceives the eye. When Rickey cared to kk be that he wa Ricke He set his this ‘ yr the 
Tribulation and two-spots for you, hombre, from this out.” earnest th as never ar i ‘ yve ‘ ‘ 
Half an hour later, or even less, Rickey propounded the Jim Orr believed him. He was not a der r e pe ‘ ir 


vital question: ‘ Broke?”’ 





































Jim, nor loquacious; Dull lt Was evident t Continued on Page 52 
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Which Concerns the Exquisite Humors of Taking Off Fifty Pounds 


TLLUSTRATE DO BrY 


FAT man is a joke; 
and a fat woman 
is two jokes—one 

on herself and the other 
? a on her husband. Half 
% \ : the comedy in the world 
i , ; is predicated on the 


a yaunch, At that, the 
{ 
} 





V4 
i f human race is divided 
into but two classes— fat 
people who are trying to 
get thin and thin people 
who are trying to get fat. 

Fat, the doctors Say, 
is fatal. I move to 
amend by striking out 
the last two letters of the 
indictment. Fat is fat. 
It isn’t any more fatal to 
be reasonabls fat than 
to be reasonably thin, 
but it’s a darned sight 
more uncomfortable. So 
far as being unreason- 
ably thin or unreason- 
ably fat is concerned, I 
suppose the thin person 
has the long end of it. I 
never was thin,.so I don’t 
know. However, I have 
been fat—notice that 
“have been’? And if 





I Know the Person Round the 
Forties Doesn't Live Who there is any phase of 


Enjoys This Sort of Thing human enjoyment, any 
part of life, any oecupa- 
tion, avocation, divertisement, pleasure or pain where the 
fat man has the better of it in any regard, I failed to dis- 
y years during which I looked like the 
rear end of a hack and had all the bodily characteristics 
of a bale of hay. 

When you come to examine into the actuating motives 
for any line of human endeavor you will find that vanity 
figures about ninety per cent, directly or indirectly, in 
the assay. The personal equation is the ruling equation. 
Women want to be thinner because they will look better 
Likewise, women want to be plumper 
because they will look better—and so do men. This holds 
After that it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether either men or women look any better than 
they have.been looking, so far as the great end and aim 
Consequently fat men and fat 
women after forty want to be thinner for ‘reasons of 
health and comfort, or quit and resign themselves to their 
further years of obesity. 


cover it in the twenty 


and so do men. 


up to forty year 


of all life is concerned. 


Fatness After Forty 


N' )W Iam over forty. Hence my experiments in reduc- 
4‘ tion may be taken at this time as grounded on a desire 
for comfort —not that I did not make many campaigns 
against my fat before | was forty. I fought it now and 
then, but always retreated before I won a victory. This 
time, instead of skirmishing valiantly for a space and then 
being ignominiously and fatly routed by the powerful 
forces of food and drink, [ hung stolidly to the line of my 
original attack, harassed the enemy by a constant and 
deadly fire--and one morning discovered I had the foe on 
the run. 

It always makes me laugh to hear people talk about 
losing flesh—unless, of course, the decrease in weight is 
due to illness. No healthy person, predisposed to fat, ever 
lost any flesh. If that person gets rid of any weight, or 
girth, or fat, it isn’t lost—it is fought off, beaten off. The 
victim struggles with it, goes to the mat with it, and does 
not debonairly drop it. He eliminates it with stern effort 
and much travail of the spirit. It is a job of work, a 
grueling combat to the finish, atask that appals and usually 
repels, 

The theory of taking off fat is the simplest theory in the 
world. It is announced in four words: Stop eating and 
drinking. The practice of fat reduction is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world. Its difficulties are comprehended 
in two words: You cannot. The flesh is willing, but the 
spirit is weak. The success of the undertaking lies in the 
triumph of the will over the appetite. There’s a lovely 
line of cant for you! Triumph of the will over the appetite. 
It sounds like the preaching of a professional food faddist, 
who tells the people they eat too much and then slips 


MAY WIirLsOwn 
away and wolfs down four pounds of beefsteak at a sitting. 
However, I suppose it is necessary to say this once in a 
dissertation like this—and it is said. 

In writing about this successful experiment of mine in 
reducing weight I have no theories to advance except one, 
and no instructions to give. I don’t know whether my 
method would take an ounce off any other person in the 
world, and I don’t care. I only know it took more than 
fifty pounds off me. I am not advancing any argument, 
medicinal or otherwise, for my plan. I never talked to a 
doctor about it, and never shall. If there are fat men and 
fat women who are fat for the same reasons I was fat 
I suppose they can get thin the way I got thin. If they are 
fat for other reasons I suppose they cannot. I don’t know 
about either proposition. 

I have great respect for doctors—so much respect, in 
fact, that I keep diligently away from them. I know the 
preliminaries of their game and can take a dose of medicine 
myself as skillfully as they can administer it. Also, I know 
when I have a fever, and have a working knowledge of how 
my heart should beat and my other bodily functions be 
performed. I have frequently found that a prescription, 
unintelligibly written but looking very wise, is highly 
efficacious when folded carefully and put in the pocketbook 
instead of being deposited with a druggist. I suppose that 
comes from a sort of hereditary faith in amulets. No 
doubt the method would be even more efficacious if the 
prescription were tied on a string and hung round the 
neck. I shall try that some time when my wife lugs in a 
doctor on me. 

Still, doctors are interesting as a class. After you 
get beyond the let-me-feel-your-pulse-and-see-your-tongue 
preliminaries they are versatile and ingenious. Almost 
always, after you tell them what is the matter with you, 
they will know—not every time, but frequently. Also, 
they will take any sort of a chance with you in the interest 
of science. However, they generally send out for a special- 
ist when they are ill themselves. When you come to think 
of it that is but natural. Almost any man, whether pro- 
fessional or not, will take a chance with somebody else that 
he wouldn’t quite go through with on himself. Besides, 
doctors treat comparative strangers for the most part, 
and the interests of science are to be conserved. 

Almost any doctor can tell you how to get thin. To be 
sure, no doctor will tell you to do the same things any 
other doctor prescribes, but it all simmers down to the 
same thing: Cut out the starchy foods and sweets, and 
take exercise. Also: Don’t drink alcohol. The variations 
that can be played on this simple theme by a skillful doc- 
tor are endless. When areal specialist in fat reduction gets 








A Fat Woman is Two Jokes—One on Herself 
and the Other on Her Husband 


PRESTON 


hold of you —areal, earn- 


est reducer —he can con- \ 

trive a diet that would Seo 
make a living skeleton 

thin—and likewise put 

him in his little grave. } ; 

I have had diets handed I>) 
to me that would starve | } of 
a humming-bird, and 


diets that would put flesh | 
on a bronze statue; and a 
all to the same end } 
reduction. Science has 
been monkeying with \ 
nourishment for the past 
ten or fifteen years to the 
exclusion of many other 
branches of research; 
and about all that has 
happened to the nourish- 
ment is the large elimina- 


tion of nutriment from it. | 
Broadly speaking, the i) 
nethods of fat reduction i | 
most in vogue are di- | i 
| 


vided into four classes 
mechanical, physical, 
medicinal and dietary. { 
The first two are not ok tx 
worth considering by Mit ies Gee { 
man who has po - Weerfurl sen Can ms 
else to do. I do not I Set the Weight at Two Hun: 
doubt that a man who” dred and ThirtysFive and it 
could devote his whole Bounded Up Like a Rubber Ball 
time to the work could, 

by means of some of the appliances offered 
apparatus in a gymnasium to rubber shirts, get off fat 
nor do I doubt the efficacy of exercise and its accompani 
ments in the way of sweating and baths and all that; but 
when a person has a living to make these methods are 
useless, not through any demerit of their own but because 
the man who is fat hasn’t the time or opportunity and, 


more than all, soon fails in the inclination to use them. 





from the 


More Diets Than Religions 


F YOU can tell me anything more ghastly than taking a 

system of canned exercises in the morning or at night in 
one’s bedroom or bathroom, or elsewhere, with no other 
incentive than some physical gain that, wher 
sum it up, is largely fictitious in value 
to be thought so—I would like to have you step forward 
and name it. I have been all through that phase of it, and 
I know; and I also know by heart the patter of the persons 
who recommend it. Further, I know the person round 
the forties doesn’t live who enjoys this sort of thing—no 
matter what he says about it; and without enjoyment 
exercise is of no use or worse than useless. 


be stuck on almost any 


you come to 


or comes inevitably 


It can be done, 
of course; and lumps of muscle can 
part of the body 
has to make a living? Then, too, I am speaking now of 
methods that can be used by men and women who are no 
longer young. A young man can and will do stunts in 
physical culture that an older man cannot do, either 
satisfactorily or comfortably. 

So far as the medicinal or drug method of fat reduction 
is concerned, any fat man or woman who takes drugs to 
reduce flesh, or to help, deserves all that he or she will 
get—and that will be plenty. There's no need of saying 
anything further on that subject. Then there remains the 
dietary method—the old familiar friend, diet. Starting 
with William Banting—maybe it didn’t start with William, 
but before him—but, starting with Bill for present pur- 
poses, there have been more systems of diet inverited and 
promulgated than there have been systems of religion 
and that means about one in every hundred has evolved 
a system. 

You can get them of all sorts and all sure to do the work, 
ranging from an exclusive diet of beefsteak and spinach to 
desiccated hay and creamed alfalfa. There are monodiets, 
duodiets, vegetable diets, fruit diets, nut diets—all kinds 
of diets—each guaranteed to take off flesh if you have too 
much or to put it on if you have too little. Basically, 
however, the antiflesh diets are about the same. You are 
told to cut out everything you want to eat and exist on 
triply toasted bread and the white meat of a chicken, or 
string beans and sawdust, or any other combination the 
sharps say will not produce fat, but will sustain life in a 


but what’s the use to the person who 
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lingering form. They surround these diet talks and pre- f the world wants to do. And the reasor 



















































































Ue oO reformers get the canned-exercise, the physical-torture professor, the 
sentments with a lot of frills about proteins and calories past so numerously is because our society is so constituted diet, the salts, and all the re of it, taking off a few pound 
and all that sort of guff, and make it as difficult as possible. that we spend every one of our brief years doing what other but putting it all back again—and more—as soon 
Now, mark you, I am not saying diet —scientifie diet —is people want us to do and tell us to do, and never do a! J »pped 
not a good thing, a magnificent step forward inthe progress thing we ourselves want to do. Once I got seventee I t ( numbered uut two a ir. Betweer 
of this world; but I am saying that the average fat- pounds of box telling that the o iy to cure eve t I ed to 1dr I pleased. Thing 
reducing diet is impossible to any but a man or woman of thing was to fast. I knew a ed tha rhe I | he f {J 1911 ] ew I wa 

j the ultimate will-power, and is a hardship that need not be results were grand. He fasted ind cured h fatter, for id me so and my belt | 
{ : endured. I have tried these diets, and I know! They — self of what ailed him. Onl tely, just before « clothe ll proved 1 didn’t bother mucl 
\ a may help reduce flesh, but they are not easy to follow and the last vestige of disease was r f g killed I vught I v g ro bout two hundred and 
’ they do not contain things that rst vants to eat him end man mig} l is well have died of thirty-five —too much. of course: | I got away with it 
or is accustomed to eat, to the exclusion of what ! or lly as to cure that disease and dis pre vell, exce ne ea } l nt up 
] if things that person does w ind will eat. It can of the cure It see to me s broad as it lo the high mount I re conte! ly 
\ ‘ be done. One of these die followed if the will However, have at this fat-reductio proce ol e! rigt M ‘ i he ! lie han 
lj power is there, and the fles 1e off; I cence Iv ! est and that mear or ) che 
' le does not conduce to the th road-shoulder A tter " } e feet ter i 
, i is reduced, and there is a much easier w: knew no bound i | Iv bigger } ‘ but I deluded myst 
} ; I have one of these diet lists before is twent ! ff it n } | ind n deep 
} | highest-priced flesh-reducing cialist in bout te ri che | ‘ ] 1 she ourse 
. 2 claims to have taken mountains of flesh off mou I was so healthy I ifa g forty pounds or 
men. In the beginning, for example, it say vod as [hadever more of execs wie 
) understand, of course, that sugar is entirel d as I had bee I had dieted exe ed i qu gone on the 
' i. Also, that fats, milk, cheese, cream, eggs, and 1, ar accus ned t oO an ur! p that ( lhe result wa iterwagon and fallen off; | ¢ ound a good deal, 
: cut off for the time being. Also that bread : g che for ling I ily getting 
foods are all cut off. In pl ice of bread or toast you must l ne ind t ed eat! Lt big I itt me 1} ed i I tried to 
ii use gluten biscuits.’ For breakfast, in this dietary, one che combined v broad shoulders, concealed the ‘ » the « } | getting any 
. or two gluten biscuits are allowed and a cup of unsweet of my paunch dn’t realize I v iccumulating ill the time I knew I I even went so 
ened coffee. Also, six ounces of lean grilled steak, choy that paunch until ‘ dered, r ed shed, glued, gre yn the i wi inybody —as 
or chicken, and any white fish—or the whites of two egg tiled 1 ot! e fastened to me eve! ly d \\ e getting bigger, 
This is about the layout for I alw replied 
luncheon and dinner. It is all \ I t k not l ick 
ibout as exciting and appetiz- a aes NTE ai - ] about ft hundre a 
ing as that. The proposition | five px 
i ou are no A year immer | 
ta lly ( ! mountain 
fat therelor I liy go for my fur 
ne So far I j ortne 
good; but the difficulty f i hee é 
in the system, but in the } | i ‘had 
hip of carrying it out y ] ‘ ‘ j y pre 
can’t haveanytl g toe u! t ! mer | 
you want ] ‘ g itel I 
yourself lose ge to breathe 
yme fles} lo My he p led like a pneu 
of eating gal ed me hen in the 
loping | l ! eather Iw 
ire ! It i xer- ° } 
( « Yo by f 
exercise x eT 
ou are doomed to ever Ing | 
exercise, for the minute ou | 
on has mes the fat d Record Weight 
more of ou had before 
you bD ( ce | WA le 
had 
| | } I f i ik pe 
| ! \ i iced 
j ywa) } » keep 
| are | I 
man eptt 
: i £ vho isn’t a freak, can | 1 fe l I 
' persist always in one diet I 
i Nor can a yY man who has | i rme 
' anything else on his mind be I ! 
Ways exer ng especial ‘ I 
ifter he has reached forty years I é 
of age, when there are so many ( ‘ I l 
; better things to do and time TOS ats ae ene ‘ ; j I i 
y s valuable, and the real idea I Have Had Diets Handed to Me That Would Starve a Humming:bird i 
ol how to live has Just beg 
to percolate. ! \\ he I 
i flesh is a joke of 1 becor 
ti later. I haver orld yr I 
' these methods. t of ther 1 know mo get | | | 
i of them are bog t trying to « su r | \ 
1 person from taking off fat in ar tl eXct ~ | 
I individual fancy or the fancy of any reducer into whose treng , 
4 hands the victim may have-faller If 1 | ‘a g ( 
method go to it—and more power to you! f ‘ 
| My idea is this: I am setting down hers yr ! Y 
Pi j own experiences, and that is all. Every 1 ho A i i er 
Ly not like what I have to say is cheerfully ad ed to lu eating € I 
; Any person who is as fat lw 0 ) ; 
; thinner is at liberty to follow n me ] If 
i ces are similar result ll be similar. If ne , ' 
iN be no results. I am not advising or urging or g fe re ‘ I 
{ any propaganda. Here is what happened It ma me 
4 you or it may not. Either v Ia er I f 1 e et ‘ 
| words of the coon song: “I’ve got mine! 
| I hope I make myself clear. I have yn or me gO) . I 
hi sage or any flubdub of that kind. I am not one of those  leg.tim enou ] it it ‘ If 
boys who urge you to do this for your own good. I have _ here ‘ | f I I 
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i something that agreed with them and immediately started campaign was a gain of five J I ! 
out to reform the world along that line. Your reformer,’ |} er I fatter i 
anyhow, is a person who wants all the rest of the wo oO When I r eI beg é é I the r 
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F EVERYTHING that is true were so 


caval could aieve whsthe knew § LOY VOlnra LE lemming’ Wilsom 


said Chief Engineer O’Rourke, balancing 
his mushbowl between his palms while Light 
Vessel Number 188 lurched sickeningly to the 
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and I could see by his way of sitting on the 
hor-rse’s neck that he had spint money for 
the ilimints. Whin he had arrived and got 
up from where he fell Tim remar-rked: ‘Ye see 
how this wor-rld is whir-rling in space? That is 





thrust of a big sea. ‘*This wor-rld, including the 
watther that just tossed Us, was made in sivin 
days. The Good Book says six, but we will allow 
ivin. And the Lor-rd rod been busy iver since 

*Tis true. Yez all believe 
it; but yez are ignorant. Ye niver helped build 
a wor-rid, and yez know nothing about the exthra- 
ordinary throuble it is. I know all about it and 
| believe it, too, though I allow sivin days for 
good measure. I helped Tim O’Shea, the wisest 
man in Ireland, consthruct a whole wor-rid. It 
took him and me together three years’ har-rd 
wor-rk. "T'was whin me father—Hivin give rest 
to his weary soul!—-presinted me with five thou- 
sand pounds on me twenty-fir-rst birthday, his 
blessing and the old hor-rse.” 

Vhen.Mickey O’ Rourke referred to that myth- 
icul occasion and the five thousand pounds we 
knew what to expect. He would spend that enor- 
mous sum generously on us within the next hour. 
The captain grinned and ordered the messboy to 
bring us a celebrant cheese and the walnuts. 

“T remimber the mar-rning well,” O’ Rourke 
went on. ‘‘Me father sat by the cold fire wid a 
cold pipe in his mouth. Me mother was blowing 


keeping the thing going. 


the ashes from the ember 

“*It needs a young breath to stir an old fire,’ 
says she. 

«The childher of today are a wor-rthless lot!’ 
inswers me father, scowling at me. ‘Whin I was 
young I blew me mother’s fire. Now I have to 
wait an hour for a light to me pipe.’ 

“*T will take: nothing from yez!’ I returns 
proudly. ‘I scor-rn your language. I will go into 
the wor-rld and blow me own coals wid me own 
breath.’ 

‘The old man got up and roared frightfully at 
me. 

‘No son of mine can answer me back widout 





astronomy. I know how ’tis done.’ 

‘*Wid that he directed me to put earth in one 
pocket, stones in another and carry grass. 

‘Now we will go,’ he said. 

‘To the horror of me bould Mickey 
into the air whiles Tim chanted a song in Latin 
backwar-rds. Prisintly I saw the wor-rld 
green spec k below us. 

“Here we will : says Tim, ‘ 
wor-rk.” 

‘‘Niver have I labored so har-rd as I did for 
two years. Tim directed the operations and I 
carried the materials through the air by the 
power of wor-rds which he taught me. I packed 
all the stuff for that wor-rld and I know how har-rd 
it is to do it; but in the end it wa 
fectly round, wid lakes, rivers, trees, turf, a bog 
d as good f ng as yez will find ar . 

‘Now,’ says me wise Tim, ‘we will give it a 
twist and the re we are!’ 

**So we took hold and made it tur-rn lil 
in the air, till Tim said ’twas enough. 

“7h salle eentripetal for-rce to keep the men 
and animals on it, and the centrifugal ior-rce, 
which is neutralized on the old wor-rld, will 


we rose 





a mere 


and begin our 





done, pe r- 





vint anny women from getting so much a 
foothold.’ 

“Tis a fine v ; I, watching it spin; 
‘but it is pheo-4 ing not over ten miles 





round. 

***Small it is,’ retur-rns Tim O’Shea; ‘but it is 
perfect. Observe that there is no England on 
it—and I will have but one landlor-rd and him in 
a cage like an animal in the zoo.’ 

«Take me father’s,’ I remar-rks. ‘I am dis- 
inherited, but I have feelings for me family.’ 

“**T will do yez pe favor,’ says me brave Tim 
‘Now we will build a house.’ 

“*So we spent a six-month consthructing a love 














throuble!’ says he. ‘I disinherit yez feriver! 
Depar-rt from me door!’ And he reached up 

into his tobacco sack and drew out a lot of money. 

‘Here is five thousand pounds. Take the old white 
hor-rse and leave us. ’Tis all the fortune ye'll iver get 
from me!’ 

“So I took the money, all in gold and five-pound notes, 
looked at me father superciliously and wint out widout a 
wor-rd. 

*Whin I had put me jacket across the hor-rse’s back 
and was for mounting, me mother came to the door and 
said: ‘Mickey, me bhoy, remimber to be good. It took 
me ten years to save the money yez have. It may last yez 
till ye find a wife to suppor-rt yez.’ And she gave me six 
fresh eggs, a bit of a loaf and her blessing. Angels above 
and saints in glory be kind to her! 

“So 1 wint down the road and round the hill in the gray 
mar-rning and wondered where I should go. At Houlihan’s 
gate who should I see but Tim O’Shea, looking disconso- 
late. To cheer him up, I infor-rmed him that I was 
disinherited, wid only five thousand pounds. 

“*And where im yez going, Mickey?’ 
glowe ring at the sky. 

‘To see the wor-rld, Tim,’ I answers him. 
'Tis not wor-rth the throuble, Mickey,’ says he. 
‘I have seen it and I could make a betther.’ 

“*Has Moira tur-rned her head away from yez for 
good?’ I inquired, knowing where the bitterness lay. ‘Or 
is Pat Murphy the betther man?’ 

‘The gir-rls niver know an educated gintleman whin 
they see him,’ says Tim. ‘Did I not go to school? And 
whin the priest could do no more didn’t I go to university 
and become a scholar? Pat Murphy can’t even hold a pen!’ 

“*A pen is a poor thing between the fingers whin soft 
hands are war-rm,’ I retor-rts. ‘And why write whin yez 
can speak?’ 

“*T am the wisest man in the county,’ he remar-rks. 
‘| have me degrees and know manny things that would 
istonish ye.’ 

‘Niver astonish a woman till she is wed to yez,’ I said. 

**T will yet astonish Moira Kelly,’ retur-rns me bould 
Tim. ‘She has scor-rned a man who is betther than the 
whole tribe of Murphys!’ And he hild his head between 
his hands. 

““What could I say to comfor-rt him? 
saying: ‘The wor-rld is wide.’ 

“*Too wide,’ says Tim. ‘It is full of Murphys. But I 
will make me a new wor-rld widout anny Murphys in it. 


he demands, 


I repeated an old 


“**Thin Tell Me Gallant Tim That I Have Forgotten Him,’ She 


Says Slowly Wid a Little Curve in Her Red Lips" 


Wid your five thousand pounds I can 
but I am 


I have the wisdom. 
create a new planet exactly after me own mind; 
broke and cannot buy the material.’ 

““T was taught by me mother to be kind to the poor. 
I pulled out me gold and five-pound notes and thrust thim 
into Tim’s hand. 

‘*Build your wor-rld,’ I said. ‘I will take 

“Me wisdom tells me that yez will meet wid mis- 
for-rtune,’ says Tim. ‘Come wid me and I will allow yez 
a share in me new place.’ 

“*T am now a poor man,’ I answered him. ‘I have 
already spent me inheritance. I will hire out to yez for 
wages.’ 

“So we agreed that he should give me six shillings a 
week and a bite to eat. ‘Undherstand,’ says me brave 
Tim O'Shea, ‘that I will dischar-rge yez if yez do not wor-rk 
accor-rding to me commands.’ 

‘*The bottom of the pot is black,’ 
out of it nevertheless. Lead on.’ 

‘*So we traveled manny miles till we came to a high cliff. 
On the edge of it we sat down and Tim O’Shea explained 
to me that he had studied all the rules of creation and 
science, 

**The scholars know exactly how the sun is made and 
how the stars rise and set, and why the earth goes round. 
They have it down in books how plants grow and why no 
man sees the dead. I have lear-rned it all. Here I have 
earth, sand and watther. Put them together accor-rding 
to the rules; make them into a round ball —a flir-rt with 
the sthrong thumb of a wise man and yez have a wor-rld 
whir-rling in space! I will now do it.’ 

‘And whin it is done how will yez climb on it and 
stick there?’ | demands. ‘And no woman, much less me 
brave Moira, will consint to keep house on a round ball 
twisting in the high air.’ 

“*There was one mistake made whin this wor-rld was 
created,’ retor-rts me bould Tim. ‘’Twas that a woman 
was put on it! ’Tis the solit’ry thing which science cannot 
explain. I will have no women on me wor-rld.’ 

“Thin he tould me to pile up rocks and earth while he 
wint to town to buy other things. 

**T will retur-rn wid certain ilimints nicissary for the 
wor-rk,’ he tould me. 

“So he took me hor-rse and depar-rted, l’aving me to 
sweat over me task. ’T'was evening whin he came back 


» this one.’ 


but I will eat 


says I; 


cabin, wid a fireplace, two big beds, a seat by the 
door, and a window. And whin it was done we 
sat down to enjoy the evening over our pipes. 
““*VYez have finished a marvelous wor-rk, Tim,’ I 
remar-rks. ‘What are yez going to do?’ 





**T will now enjoy me wor-rid,’ retur-rns Tim, blowing 
the smoke at a hummingbir-rd which I accider j 
brought over from the other wor-rld. ‘Here we are, snug 


and fine, a fire on the hearth, a quilt onthe bed and a pot in 
the ashes—no women and no childher. We will go fishing 
in the mar-rning.’ 

“So we lived this way, enjoying oursilves 
another six-month. At the end of that time I sai 
***T must go and see me mother. She is old.’ 

“He thought long and then said: 

““* Mickey, yez may go. But I trust yez. e taught 
ye par-rt of me wisdom and I bind yez by the powers of 
dar-rkness not to give me away. Neither man nor maid 
must know of this new wor-rld at all at all!’ 

I agreed. ‘I wi take me mother some of 
wee we caught ig.’ 

“‘T said the blac k wor-rds and depar-rted through the 
air to the other wor-rld and found the foot of the road to 
me father’s house. The sun was setting and the old smells 
rose into me nostrils. Whin I saw me father’s field : felt in 
me mind what I should ~- Maybe he would ask of me 
what I had done wid = housands of pounds, and I ha 
no explanation ready. As [ was pondering this I hear-rd 
a soft voice from t! xd calling me—‘ Mickey! Mickey 
O’Rourke!’ I looxed round and saw Moira Kelly standing 
there in the twilight. 

““*Good evening to yez,’ 

Good evening to yez, Micke 
thought yez were seeing the wor-rld. 

“**T have seen it,’ Iremar-rked. ‘I have been gone three 
years.’ 

““‘Where is Tim O’Shea that went wid yez?’ she said 
carelessly, coming forward. 

“¢That I am swor-rn niver to tell,’ I 

““*Thin he came to disgrace?’ she whispers. 

““Tf it be disgrace to sit by his own door and stare at his 
own land, wid neither lord nor lady to give the rent to, 
thin Tim O’Shea is disgraced,’ says I. 

“She stood there long, wid her slim fingers plucking at 
her skir-rt. Whin she looked up undher the long lashes I 
Saw a tear. 

*** And who was the gir-rl that he should leave his own 
people to wed?’ she whispered. 











’Tis so,’ 





last eve 





I told her. 


sak y, she retur-rns. ‘I 


answers her. 
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**He is not wed,’ I retur-rned. ‘ i ‘ 
He scor-rns all women.’ reminded me of him.’ By wor-rd ) » Spx efore yez,’ I infor-r 


i ***T see ye carry fine trout in your hand,’ she retur-rned. “*T wint o1 ind s ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 
“““They are for me mother,’ I replied. ‘They are from her; b ) ot I ( She i e me n 





? Tim O’Shea’s lake.’ feel like 
*“** Where is this grand place?’ demands me i l ga 1e W { 
“**T am swor-rn niver to say,’ I answered aid: ‘I must go back.’ l t r let | 
“*Thin he knew yez would meet me?’ she whispered, **A long road ‘ 

this time wid a smile. ‘Stay the night.’ } ‘ that wor-1 


- 
f 





“**He said nothing of yez,’ I retur-rned. “*T have me co oy \ ‘ he de be 
{ g of yez, l | le} 
eo “*Thin tell me gallant Tim that I have forgotten him,’ O'Shea expe 
she says slowly wid a little curve in her red lips. ‘Will ye **Have yez anothe r \ ‘ he cliff. Ther 


5 give him that message?’ ak 1 | 

fF, “Twill give him joy,’ I responded. “**T am still unwed,’ I , Le 

é “Wid that we par-rted and I wint on to me father’s “© Tis a poor fire tl 

1 house. He sat by the door as I came u “but, if yez will sit b ‘ : I r , ll go.’ And 
| “Where is the old hor-rse, Mickey?’ he demands, “T traveled down the road lhering about 1 | 

ii 
f 
‘ 
is 


taking his pipe from his mouth. things, whin I hear-rd a ' nd e dar-rkn eaee ae 









































f Doc Ke 
1 i “*He is eating grass in the meadow of my place,’ I ’Twas the ery of a woma I left t h and { or. Thin f enh the ‘ 
, | answered, and wint inside and kissed me mother and gave towardit. Sudder a voice | e fle i prisintly lit 
her the trout. Later I came out and smoked silently by the *** Who is there? 
6 door, like anny man of property. So I stayed that night. ““*Mickey O’Rourke,’ I a eT And oO crit ring round in the 
t “ Early in the mar-rnir g I kissed me mother goodby and _ the dar-rk? Open the door 
ie retur-rned to Tim O’Shea’s wor-rld. I found him blowing *** Moira Kelly,’ come e wl r | ed | Moira is getting angry. 
. the fire for a coal to light his pipe. He tur-rned round whin “*Whin maids ery he dar-rk ; bite finger I 
\ I entered the door and asked me: by the table in some pul house,’ I 1 led I e] 7 ep ir Ye 
t ***Are they all well?’ [ cry for no 1 he retor-rted l 
“** Quite well,’ I answered because I am a wo {no man at e door L fe ‘ re me cheek as 
***And yez saw iverybody?’ says Tit ‘What would yez do if ye ereal I lire eered ver t B he eplace si 
““*Tverybody,’ I replied. “*Thin I ould } e no tears ne eye ] { le t ed | ‘ i the two of 
***T suppose the maids are all married 1 the men all t by the fir i ybody yuld y, “ What’ his pipe } 
| sorry,’ he wint on. atther?’’’ says she. r} est of the mar-rning m O'She 
“**T saw one maid not m: 1,’ I te 6 Mo I ‘ o ! 
Kelly. She said to tell yez that she had forgotten ye. L in rted. ‘But I am on me id | » | é i 
‘And Pat Murphy?’ he demanded. O'Shea and cannot stay to listen to weeping gir-rls. If \ be mended |} 
“** He is still there,’ I responded. ‘ He going to Dublin need asthrong man, a shar-rp eye or a clean shilling I t edo 
to wor-rk.’ here. Otherwise let me pass on, for I am busy.’ Ye ive lied 1 there r he rer 
“That ended our conversation, and we fished and ““*T need neither man, eye nor silver,’ she er 
enjoyed ourselves another six-month. Then I felt that ‘I need only a fireside of me a kind wor-rd i I the I y he kissed me 
must see me old mother again; a rted eve J f 1 me 1 he ‘ I ! 
““Once more I met Moira on t i he f of it ey O’Rour 
““*Ts it you, Mickey O’ Rourke?’ led I th ht, 1 dee he gr ‘ é At r ' ) ’ 
“So I stopped to speak wid juired f f yt! house me t a ] me } e! 
Tim O’Shea. will in the dar-rk. For that I 
“**He is enjoying himsilf,’ I told her. é ry me, Mc Ke I er ] SI vo 
“**Did he speak of me?’ she asked. inds met mine in the dusk and I sudden! t sl I er where you 
““*Niver,’ I said. ‘I told him yez had forgotten him.’ 1 ed—} t ( her } i e gave ! ‘ Concluded on Page 37 
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‘HOMPSONVILLE lies back five uphill 
miles by a clay road from the railroad 
Mrs. Wicks looked from the east window 


of the kitchen with growing anxiety as four 





o’clock drew on -and five; the Sunbury train | 

stops at Susquehanna Siding a 

The lovel: lling contour t 
iove v roving co Oul Ol 


were hiding themsel ve 1 mist b 





The time Was April, tho igh tne season hung in 
March. Conference had beer tting for three 
days in Sunbury. 

‘Your pah walked,”’ the good woman said 
finally. ‘Them shoes with the patent tips only 
cost two-hity; so the y are n’t made for anythir 4 
rougher’ to preach in. *I don’t see a team 
nowheres, I s’pose he didn’t feel to hire a rig 
if he’s kep’ on here next year at the same a 
we're getting : 

Henrietta, the minister’s daughter, was voice 
less-—so left by an illness in babyhood. Her 
hearing was perfect, and she spoke the finger 








“We can’t!” Mrs. Wicks licked her upper 
lip and shook her head. ‘‘We—we get four 
hundred. Why ios 

““No, no. I know it. But don’t you see? 
They’ve got me to the wall! Maybe they 


thought I’d resi; } 





n. Then there’d be just 


church apiece in the Con 





ence, Same as t 
. ' : ’ 
been for a good while. They need one man ke 


And I’d often mentioned in the course of con- 


versations with different people that you and | 
wouldn’t go back to Oriola for any ce ler: 
tion. See? So, of course, I took it. Brother 


Mace was put out with me too. I suppose he 
thought I'd retire from the ministry.” 
etta’s | j 
limp. The 
unsald. 
‘Tain’t soold! I’ve donea 


for the church in my time ar 


nas were not ta 





ilence was heavy 





broken than several others 








sermons a day; but what they 





language. Small talk went on in the Wicks 
household as in any family, save that both par 
ents, after speaking, instead of listening, turned 
toward Henrietta and watched her hands. So binding 


this habit of attention that twenty-four Pennsylvania par- 





ishes remembered Brother Wicks as a man who always faced 
you, but rarely looked you in the eyes when engaged in 
commen talk. 

“It’s a bad sign,”’ commented Henrietta 

“T used to pray over Conf’rence; but of late year I've 
give it up-—I only dread em.” 

To 

The daughter was tall and pale, with a singular wan, 
wistful childishness of expression flashing at moments 
through the muscular habits which stamp an adult face. 

“When you were a baby I used to expect pah'd get passed 
up some year to one of the big city churches, an’ rouse up 
a terrible revival, and be famous and make our fortunes. 
But ‘twasn’t to be. I was real young then! I guess 
you better start supper, Retta, and have a good fire ready 
for him.” 

Mrs. Wicks went on twisting rushes into the hundred- 
and-thirty-foot cord that goes to a chairseat. A hostile 
patter of sleet began upon the north window. The room 
grew dimmer and dimmer, save when Henrietta came 
with the lamp from cellar or pantry. 

At six, Brother Wicks came home. He was small, very 
spare, with gray eyes and a long nose. His overcoat wa 
wet; it gave off 1 musty smell of dye as Henrietta took it. 


“I’ve Been a Cow Too!"’ He Said Aloud 


Mother and daughter glanced at each other in sudden 
panic behind his stooping shoulders. Conference had aged 
Mr. Wicks—and angered him too. 

‘I’m sorry you felt to walk, Emerson. Take your shoes 
right off. Now shove up an’ say grace, an’ we'll give you 
a hot supper quicker’n Jack Robinson.” 

“Stewed veal,” signaled Retta’s fingers. ‘* Wilson’s 
folks killed their calf and cut off some neck before they 
sold it. I cooked it with a bay leaf.” 

He shook his head. His wife swept her sheaf of damp- 
ened rushes aside and drew her own chair up behind him 
toward the table, forcing him to sit. The daughter placed 
hot food on the red cloth and lit the second lamp. Brother 
Wicks fell into place in spite of himself. He served three 
plates and began to eat without pause. 

“Pah!” eried his wife. ‘Oh, pah!’”’ Such a thing had 
happened but once before. There rose before her eyes the 
snaky pattern of the wall paper in the scarlet-fever room 
of the parsonage at Oriola, as it was years ago—the even 
ing when Harry died and little George, and the doctor 
said Henrietta would not last the night. They had been in 
the parsonage only three weeks then, and the window cur- 
tains were not up, and several of the neighbors were right 
inside watching; but Emerson Wicks had set a stern 
young face to the lamplight and had eaten a bread-and- 
milk supper without returning thanks to his Maker. His 

wife had never asked why —personally she dis- 
trusted the wall paper rather than the Lord; but 














the recurrence of the minor sacrilege tonight filled 
her with panic. 

“Pah,”’ Mrs. Wicks pleaded unsteadily, “‘you 
got something bad you're keepin’ back. Do get 
it over.” 

He looked at Retta’s fingers. They spelled: 
‘*Let him eat first. He’s so tired.”” With a 
grunting sigh he returned to the veal stew 

It was thirty years since Mrs. Wicks had been 
beautiful; she loomed behind the table now, big 
and gaunt, yet lumpy; and her frightened eyes 
saw for the first time that her mate was old. 
Suppose—suppose they all lived, and he got too 
old to drive the country roads and preach in 
schoolhouses, and bury or marry people in bad 
weather, so that the Methodist Church had no 
more use for him! 

“Oh, pah!” she cried shrilly. ‘“Ain’t I always 
told you I could stand anything Conf'rence 
would give us—anything except Wapwallopen 
and Oriola! Ain’t I?” 

“That’s it!’’ Mr. Wicks swung half round. 
“We're turned out of this. This is four hundred 
a year and the house--and only two miles to 
Petersburg for the afternoon service. Race and 
Thomas went down all right with their petition 
to have me stay, but ’twasn’t no use. It was all 
fixed up. This place was promised to another 
brother ’way ahead. He came out of college and 
got married already on the strength of it, I learn. 
And he’s one more preacher than there is churches 
in this Conference! So—so Brother Mace slated 
me for Oriola.” 

Mrs. Wicks took it with a long, gasping sigh. 
There was no other sound. Henrietta’s fingers 
said: “I don’t understand!” 

“It’s three sermons a Sunday—Oriola, Union 
Hill, Regal; and live at Oriola. There’s a house. 








“‘a'm Sorry You Feit to Watk, Emerson. Take Your 
Shoes Right Off’’ 





But I hirea livery horse and buggy every Sabbath. 
They pay two hundred and forty dollars!” 





is style! The pure Word ain’t enough, without 
the preacher ties on a lavender necktie. That’s 
our Christian workers nowadays!” 

‘Retta,”’ said the mother, “‘give him his tea. It’s more 
than I can.”” She sat down, with elbows braced on the 
table, and held her temples. 

On Sunday Brother Wicks preached his last sermon at 
Thompsonvill 


and safely free of any of the hard-bought 


and Petersburg. It was a routine discourse 





truths that were 








running in the little preacher’s head. He walked back 
from Petersburg schoolhouse in the late afternoon; the 
woods were greening, and cattle had bee out in the 
bare pasture. He stood and looked at the sleek utilitariar 





ugliness of a big Jersey newly in milk. Then he shook his 


fist at her. 

“T’ve been a cow too!” he said aloud. ‘“ How much did 
you ever get for all the milk you gave? Just a place to 
sleep, and find your own feed mostly. Me too! And 
you'll goon. But, by gosh!’’—the preacher’s Bible rested 
on the top rail of the gate and from pulpit habit Brother 
Wicks smote it a resoundi! g blow ‘I’m goir g to begin 
selling that milk myself, sir!” 

Nothing happened. Brother Wicks looked about the 
peaceful landscape and saw nowhere any mar] 
rage. He looked into his own soul, expecting t 








voice to whisper of S: and damnation— and surpri 
instead, a good manly feeling of self-reliance. He would 
make money —actual hard cash, plenty of it— and spend 


it on himself and his—which was a very dillerent thing 





from living within a ministerial salary a 

“Office hours! That's what I'll have 
he don’t law in bed, nor visiting. That’s it. Two-twenty 
and-hire-your-own-horse don’t hire me for seven days and 


nights a week. A hired man on a farm gets more for six 





days! I guess a good part of my week will be | 
other business. 

He replaced the Bible under his left arm and started on, 
but his head wasup. The Yankee strain in him saw a keen 
new world —not a countryside where he knew every man, 


4 
5 


woman and child as souls saved or unsaved—as Catholic, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Holy Roller 
but a pleasant organization of property owners, the solid- 
est of whom were presently going to pay him some good 
commissions. 

At home the women were dressed in their best, " 
and rather pale, sitting in the parlor with company. The 
neighbors were not all Methodists; but even among 
outsiders, like the Romanist Burkes and the infidel T 
kelpfings, there was evident a galling sympathy—a 
understanding that Preacher Wicks was superannuated 
and had only snatched his last chance in the ministry by 
a reverend sleight-of-hand—the next Conference would 
shelve him. 

fetta and Mrs. Wicks were composed and gentle, but 
they missed no stab of the thorns. Yes, they would pack 
Monday and go Tuesday night. Yes, they were used to 
moving and always had been. Yes, pah would conduct 
evening service in the church tonight; but no sermon. 
No, thanks; they wouldn’t need help in packing, and 
Brooks’ folks had offered to team the furniture to the 
station. Yes, they’d take the night-blooming cereus along 
in the passenger train, for fear it might freeze— April’ 
changeable. 

It was late when they were able to turn out the parlor 
lamp. Preacher Wicks went straightway to bed and fell 
into deep slumber. Retta slipped out through the kitchen. 
Mrs. Wicks followed her after a long wait. 

The daughter clung to the well-curb, bent and weep- 
ing. At a touch she raised her head in the dark, sobbed 
voicelessly and began her finger-speech. 
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“Tt’s dark, lamb. 
Mother can’t see you talk. There—come.”’ coming to renew acquaintance with his womenf 
Henriettacame. Shestood inthedimcircleofthekitchen Brother Wicks chirked up astonishingly. 
lamplight —the wistful thwarted youth of her pitiful in face 
and figure. She spelled rapidly. For the second timethat two barrels of sermons which he 
week Mrs. Wicks bore an almost mortal shock. product of his prime, he did not 
“Who?” she cried. ‘‘ Who didn’t come?” creative theology : but he made visits far and near 
“The deacon.” 
There were several deacons, and among them they 
offered fearful complications. While Mrs. Wicks stood, on a harrow out in the | 


trying to be reconciled to bigamy and scandal, if such were 





not at all of the class dreaded as pastoral 





men, or rocking in his hostess’ kitchen chair, del 








People felt secularly at ease with the little man sitt 


He did not behave like an ordinary minister. Havi 


the Lord’s will, Henrietta went on. butter with the women. Strangely enough, he found 
“He was at evening service. He looked at me; but the men of these butter townsh I l t! cattle | 
I knew he wouldn’t come. He feels for us; but he can’t while from the ladies he elicited the statement that uu 


sympathize in talk. I understand that. Afterward he just trouble and cream considered—butter did not pay 








Come in to the lamp and tell me. t’ 2 neighbors—strange of face, with old-time names 


drove past. I knew he would. I don’t blame him. His for their work. 

mother was Dutch, besides him be ing so deaf; and the Then, on a June Sunday, the minister took cold drivi 
Dutch hcid things awful against a failure. They love to Regal in the rain. He preached at Regal and lat 
folks to go ahead and succeed. He does. I don’t blame Union Hill, and drove back home. The next Sur 
him.” was hoarse but pluck; , and rasped through his disc 





“Oh!” gasped the mother. ‘‘ You mean W 2?” Mr. in all three pulpits 
Walzer, though a bachelor, well-to-do, elderly, deaf and After that he lost his voice. 
g ‘ 
accomplished in talking and understanding the finger- at being almost as dumb as poor Henrietta; he sent 


alphabet, had not entered into her hasty survey of the 


He seemed not to 





aU;l 
presiding elder a call for a student-supply; and then 
diaconate because he was only a Dutch Reformed. ‘‘O-oh!”’ drive away dull care, probably 
There was a respite here. 
ever was —was = five miles round had not a willow 

“He wasn’t,”’ Henrietta acknowledged, bitter tears fall- fashioning before Jul 
ing on her rapid fingers. ‘“‘He didn’t know I was either; Joseph Polhemus, Junior, kep 
but he was getting—interested. If we’d been placed here in Oriola. To him came the Reverend Emerson VW 
another year in this charge I know I 
could have got him. He’d begun watch 
ing for me now—ever since pah had his 
horse. He liked me because I could 
talk fingers— like his mother taught h 
when he was a little boy, not as deaf a 
she was herself. For I could listen when 
he talked voice to me and he didn’t have 
to lip-read when I talked back; and he 
thought that was so sociable and nice. 
He said so. Oh, in a year more, I just 
know I could have got him wenting me! 

“Mercy onus! Ain’t you ashamed to 
talk like that?’ 

“No, I’m not.” 

“But you don’t hardly know the man! 
You ve 

**And now I won’t ever!”” Henrietta 
smote her pale cheeks with her open 
palms, then went on desperately: “* He 
was Mm) only chance.” 

“Shame!” 

“T don’t care. I’m getting old. I'm 
thirty-four, and I want a house I won't 
have to move out of every Conference 
and children, and a man, and house- 
work like other folks. I do! There 
now!” 

*“‘Hen-ri-etta!’ 

“‘T liked him,”’ mourned Rettas! 
lessly, “but I'll never see him again. 


Oriola is too far away.” 





he trudged away Oo! 
‘I didn’t know you and Walzer sociable rounds more briskly than ever. 


a} tle of the 














She broke down 
and cowered over the dresser, her hands 
still in the light though her face was 
hidden. 

“Oh, don’t talk so. I guess God must 
want 

““Youcan’t find any place in the Bible 
where folks say: ‘The Lord never gave 
me anything of my own, so blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’ You can’t tell 
me that!” 

Mrs. Wicks was sorely shocked and 
troubled. A minister’s wife sees so little 
of the actual, secular, unvarnished life of 
folk that she had lost sight, in thirty- 
seven years, of the primal use and need of 
woman. Henrietta’s aspirations toward a 
housekeeping and children were un- 
doubtedly prompted by the Personal 


Ls 














Devil; but, because Henrietta suffered, Mrs. Wicks gat! one hot Tuesday, whispering h re 
ered the angular, old-young figure to her mother-breast. game little ma miling at the urvation ahe 
They clung together. After a long time Retta’s crying Joseph, Junior, liked tl 
grew less. They kissed. *‘ Joey, I want a favor of 
“Of course we won't tell pah,”’ cautioned Retta’s fingers. Joseph looked up from last Saturd paper. H 
She smiled into the wearied old face. “He feels bad smiled. H: é 
already. Good night.” I guess th right, Mr. Wick 
“‘Not’s bad’s he did, someway,”’ meditated Mrs. Wicks, “T married your fathe n er, Jor . 
going to her bedroom. ‘Seems to me I seen a kinda I buried your gran’pah, and before I left 
change in Emerson. If he wasn’t so old I’d:say he’d foun And I hope to rr 1 f f é 
a way to get even with the whole Conf’rence!”’ and Joey blushed—‘‘soor It'll be my last ye 
< , erit Lneé pa ) re ‘ I 
The move to Oriola was a night ride by way-trains, wit h why, I have to: of some 
three changes. It went into the chronicles of the Wicks ““Go ahead.” ‘ et hig Fi 
family as dreary and inconvenient beyond any trek they “You tell John Stocker that he’s g 


knew. Even Mr. Wicks did not averthat their labors were Holstein cows for the size of his farm, and feed's g y 
decreed by the Lord’s will; but, with the familiar peripa- 


tetic furniture once more set in order in a parsonage and Then, the other aspect of this singular re 


The feed merchant stared. ‘I know it is; but whot 


Hardly a child 
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irritated him and spoiled his satisfaction in a shrewd bar- Fresh from this successful night, the clergyman appeared ““We’re keeping chickens now. Mah and Henrietta are 
gain. Yet there wasmothing wrong in any point of the at the house of mourning in time for breakfast, spoke raising a hundred and ten pullets; but we won’t see an egg 
affair. He nodded, got up and took his hat from the shelf. comfortably with the widow and daughters, and retired to before Christmas.” 





“You been real frank with me, Mr. Wicks; and I'm the parlor bedroom to consider his remarks. “That costs heavy, don’t it?” Abel Walzer had, by the 
sorry to hear you been so up against it. I always said The funeral services began at ten o’clock. All Squire necessity of lip-reading, a full-face view of anybody wv 





s Hall’s Bible class came, bringing a harp done in purple whom he was in converse. He scrutinized the reverend 
i immortelles. The choir came, male and female, garnished brother’s face for panicky faltering and found none. Mr. 
do with him. Then I'll try Stocker. And I won’t repeat with white lisle gloves. The college-made minister came Wicks carried himself, his helpless womenkind, his hun- 
nothing you've said to any one; but if I was you I’d be a he who had crowded Brother Wicks out of Thompsonville dred hens and all the rest of his liabilities and disabilitie 
little distrustful of most folks till the last cow in the but his young stranger wife ignorantly stayed at home and with an excellent courage. ‘‘ You don’t get no decent sal- 


I couldn’t stand to be a rotation-preacher. Portman 
over in the icehouse now; I'll run over and see what I 



























place is signed for. Keep it dark!” o gave great offense to the bereaved. The church people ary up there to Oriola also. I always,say it is a shame how 

Joseph closed the office door on himself and went out. were there and most of the neighbors within a mile’s drive. they pay a man in the up-country churches. Ain’t?” 

Mr. . Wick at on. A smile —cunning hrewd, but Brother Wicks looked about at the familiar faces, with “Well, I couldn’t live on it, deacon. I knew I couldn’t 
kindly —erept over his features. his sweet, shrewd smile, before he stood up to make the whenItookit. But eighteen dollars and seventy-five cents 
, . . opening prayer. In June, how he would have shrunk a month don’t pay a man for his whole do you 

In November, Squire John Hall before them, knowing that they pitied him, his poverty reckon it does? And in my spare hours the Lord showed 

Thoripsonville, died. In his last ho and decrepitude, his fate! me a way to make ends meet.” 

Brother Wicks be brought down from After the preaching there was a long bleak ride down- “Sho!” 

funeral sermon. The funeral wa hill to the cemetery. Three pallbearers, Mr. Abel Walzer Mr. Wicks was innocently open about his money matters 
executors went to the expense of a telegram. and two Cousins Hall, from Harrisburg, shared the surrey He proceeded. 

Brother Wicks discoursed to his Sunday morning con- with Brother Wicks. Being relatives, the Halls sat in “My throat give out with three preachings a day in the 
gregation upon the Temple of Solomor wallowed a hasty front and drove. rain. I got to going visiting among the folks most eve ry 
dinner at home and set out for the obsequic He took ‘“*How’s everybody, brother?” inquired the deacon in day and staying to dinner: there’d be more i he pot for 
in his bag memorial discourse A Just Man, An Aged the privacy of the back seat. mah and.Henrietta if I had my meals at the tables of the 
Negress, and A Lost Sinner —appropriate portions of which “They're good. How’s your folks?” rich. And I found all the ladies tired of the ivery of 
he would select by lamplight on the trair “My second cousins is good, thanks, but my house- making butter. So I went to the Milk Tru rot some 

It was the usual cheerless roundabout journey, with long keeper’s left me already. That’s the nearest folks I have contracts and signed up about all the milk in three 
waits between trains. At the second junction the clergy got, if you should remember.” townships, to be sent to New York on thetrain. I got a 
man fell in with old-time friends, two solid farmers of “I do remember,” Brother Wicks assured him heartily. commission on the business.” 

Martinsburg; and providentially he was able to sellthem ‘‘ Well, well! That’s hard. What’ll you do?” “Sho!” said Deacon Walzer. ‘You don’t tell me! Not 
three five-hundred-dollar bonds. The fact was that “‘T kinda get along,’ Abel explained vaguely; “but it’s but what them lazy folks will lose by it at the end of the 


Brother Wicks had become, by easy stages and an intro- lonesomestill. The buttery ain’t scrubbed out orthechurn year. For one thing, they don’t raise no pigs or calves 
duction from Joey Polhemus, a salesman for the bondhouse- scalded; and I have to feed the chickens myself, besides all still without the skim.” 


of Winkle & Watts, Allentown. the chores. It’s hard.” (Continued on Page 40) 


Tal WINGS OF I[CARUS 


By FRANK B. ELSER 


F YOU were a_ stop tothink that you are twenty-five and healthy—and that Johnstone was 
healthy young perhaps have a wife and baby. Just naturally you prefer actually attempt 
man by the a farm in Iowa or a cottage on Long Island to a place ing this when he 

name of McGurdy in that new department of the newspaper morgue—that smashed awing and 
or Dodgers, or list of now more than one hundred under the heading fell to his death at 
Casey or Jones,and ‘Killed in Aviation,’ which had its beginning when young Denver. 


you were playing Lieutenant Selfridge met death at Fort Myer, Virginia, on At this writing 
man’s newest and September 17, 1908. there have been in 
most hazardous Except, perhaps, the aviator who has had a bad fall and this country and in 


aviation— a violent flirtation with death, no one realizes the dangers Europe, since 1908, 
you readinthe of flying more than do the Wright Brothers and Glenn H. one hundred and 
newspapers every Curtiss, the principal manufacturers of aeroplanes and two deaths due to 
five days or so that consequently the principal employers of aviators in-this aviation accidents. 
a clean-cut chap, country. The Wrights have always discouraged reckless- Sixty-four of these 
with whom you had | ness and daredeviltry, and Curtiss has just reiterated his occurred during the Pp emmy ae 
been doing dips and feelings along this line by sending a circular letter to all first ten months of 








Moisant Over the Statue of Liberty 








spirals at a county fair the week before, had been carried his men on the road, commanding them to wear heavy 1911—or at the rate of approximately one « 

lifeless or dying from the field while a morbid crowd tried to leather helmets whenever flying and to take no chances If you were a birdman wouldn’t you have 

tear off his blood-stained collar and tie as “souvenirs” that are unnecessary. Youthful Cromwell Dixon, who ness at the wingtips? You would. All tl 

would you want to chuck it all and let a new crop of young- was killed at Spokane in September, did not wear a whomLIhave talked recently predict a wave ¢ 

sters develop the art of flying? helmet. Had he had one on when he fell at the state fair in the game from now on; in i s already set in 
1 think you would. I am a healthy young man by the _ there, his life might have been spared. The Wrights were Many an old man—old in aviation in the sense that Jim 


name of MeGurdy or Dodgers, or Casey or Jones, and for always begging Arch Hoxsey and Ralph Johnstone to cut Jeffries, at thirty-four, was called the ‘‘ poor old man” when 
M4 ] 





two years I have been flying for a living. For atime my out their dangerous dips and glides; and, as you probably Johnson knocked him out—is going to volplane to retire- 
ambition was to break all altitude, speed and duration remember, both these boys paid the penalty of their reck- ment at the first graceful opportunity, or just soon as 
records, and to hear the crowds roar as I swept past the lessness with their lives. Both had stated that some _his pile of prize money and earnings reaches a point 





grandstand. Now my greatest desire is to stay on the day they would loop-the-loop in an aeroplane; and it is he can feel that he has got out of aviation financial; 
ground. . And in saying this I not only speak from my own — the opinion of one well-known authority on aeronautics he has put in by risk and skill. One of the greatest fliers 
heart, but I believe I express the convic- in t busit 

tion of seventy-five per cent of the pro- : to renew his contract, which 
; ay oe are : January. “I'll be lucky,’ 





ess refused the other day 











fessional birdmen in this country today. 





In other words, this death, death, death get out alive as itis.””, Some w bly 

is telling on our nerves! wait until it’s too late. That’s the way 
Don't think I am knocking aviation or it was with Ely. 

accusing the men who fly of being cowards. Those who quit the air will preferably 

That is farthest from my mind. Being remain in the executive or manufacturing 

an aviator at all indicates right off that end, asthe Wrights and Curtiss have done; 


but as for doing stunts before crowds 


la 


extent of 


you are anything but a coward, and we 
all know that aviation is in its earliest 
stages of development; but the fact re- 


nd exact- 









that are becoming more criti 





every day, even to the 
mains that the appalling and ever-growing jeering a man into the air to his death 
death-list is making even the daredevils 
think—they are not laughing the specter 
off and talking about fataiism as they used 
to. Poor Eugene Ely’s recent death at 
Macon, Georgia, drove it home that even 
the most cautious fliers are not immune; 
and the fellows I have seen are wonder- 
ing whether their turn will come next. aeroplane.” 

This talk of dying, anyway, when your This doesn’t mean, of course, that every 
time comes sounds very well in the ab- Soaaindt Gis evan eectae : ae aviator in the country is going to climb 
stract, but it doesn’t go very far when you out of his seat in the morning and quit 


during a storm, your average aviator has 
decided ‘‘No!”” He has found that every 
airlane has a sharp turning; and, para- 
phrasing and reversing a classic, he is apt 
to murmur: 

“Better, like Reuben, on the farm 
remain, than break your neck in an 








Miss Moisant is a Firm Believer in Thirteen as a Lucky Number 
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then and there, or that there will be a 
scarcity of birdmen next week or next 
year. On the contrary, there will be ten 
applicants for the place of every man 
who dropsout. Moneyisthelure. Your 



























































nervy chap, or your chap who imagines d Curtiss weed out the aviation goat 
he has nerve, reads in the newspapers f the sheep after a brief examinatior 
about fifty-thousand-dollar prizes and ey select men who have an almost 
thinks he can jump into an aeroplane litive sense of balance. Most of these, 
tomorrow, fly a thousand miles or two provided they have nerve, have in then 
and retire rich. Ely had just died when é fT « hick 
letters began pouring in on his former igh they 1 } 
employer offering to take his place and to yng ea 
fill the future dates which the writer ! her re 
correctly presumed he had. rejected re r 
‘Seeing by the papers that your Mr. \ g to pu 
Ely has been killed,” ran one of the let The ¢ ind 
ters, “‘I hereby make application for his ‘ ee 
job. I have never been in a fl g I} Me 
machine, but I am sure I shall ha oO d in ( 
trouble in learning how to steer one.” vomen on their 
Soon after Mr. Hearst announced his M de M t, tl y imateur 
fifty-thousand-dollar Coast-to-Coast atrix he world. Though she v 
prize, Curtiss received from a town in New Orleans when her brother vy 
New Mexico a penciled communication scsi Kille he subsequently took up the game 
that ran something like this: “Please Paris:London Flight —Arrival at Tilmanstone Near Dover. The Village ow! her pilot’s license. Helmeted 
quote me your lowest price on a good, Parson Brings Moisant Some Lunch 1 seated in her monoplane, her resem- 
serviceable aeroplane at once. I see that | e to John M int is very strong. 
Mr. W. R. Hearst has offered fifty thousand « fuller appreciation of its danger Che men for whom fly- Curt ind the Wrights are kee their realization that 
first man who flies from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or vice ing has become merely a commercial proposition, whose recklessne pulling a wing-leather from aviation every 
versa; and I have decided to come to New York and tly ears no lor ger ti gle when the cro 1 Wave a t ea i t ed, and the re heir utmost to 
home by way of Los Angeles.’”’ Easy money! cheers, are ready to give up the volplane tothe u ed, promote conser 
Many are called in this way, but few get up in the air. nerve is ignorance. Down the veteran's spine, when “T do xt encourage now and never have encouraged 
Yet it is from just such applicants that aviators are made; risks his life and craft in a devil-may-care swoop, the fancy flying sid Curt the other da ‘I regard the 
for, after all, it is the constant infusion of new blood that plaudits of the crowd no longer send a thrill; and the wild pectacular gyrations of several aviators J] know as fool 
keeps life in the game. Look back over the achievements exhilaration of flight of which we read so much pt » be | i unnece i ) eve that fancy or trich 
in the air in the little over three years that man has been tem pe red with the sober thought ol a young woman the | r demonstrate : thing « ept an unlimit t 
actually flying, and note how the beginners—the fledglings, stand, looking upward with troubled eyes as she breathes a of a certain kind of nerve and per! the po of 
as it were— burning up with the enthusiasm of the novice, prayerthatacra y lever or missing engine may no idow what valuele 
have performed the most spectacular feats and flown with her. How many times have you read “His young wife 
the greatest fearlessness. ( was comparatively new was in the crowd and saw him fall’’? The Sense of Balance 
at the game when he won the internatior peed trophy Of course there is your ardent amateur who goes aloft 
at Rheims in 1909. The late John B. Moisant, the sixth for the sheer love of flying; but |} ide toward “COME rT evelop the sense bal e rapidl 
time he left the ground as pilot of an aeroplane, sped tion may be compared to the re 4 © St t ( ! Ss he cont ied nile ! e it ¢ ly ifter long 
from Paris to London, across the English Channel, with gentleman sportsman and the 1 ho sh game r e. Iti e dey ed i large extent by going 
a hundred-and-eighty-seven-pound passenger and three the market. With one it is recreatic h the othe | enger } expe ced man. Therefore I 
} indred and two pounds of petrol, lubr z oil and extra Dusiness, Similarl lying nen tl I ] ol ] I e ita po teac! ga beg er to have him make 
parts aboard. Charlie Hamilton made his successful flight J. Armstrong Drexel does, is v ly differs making I t po é I e one else operating the 
from New York to Philadelphia and return when he was round of fairs, where you must go aloft iny old weathe hine. In th he pupil g onfidence, become 
hardly more than a novice. He has done nothing note or | hooted by tors and Ir é 1 med to the on re 
worthy since, Atwood’s great flight from Boston to Was! conscientious lair t that ha a a ght « 
ington, and later his then world’s record cross-country trip headliner and is willing to take the liberal view that you rh the method | rs O 
from St. Louis to New York, were made before his name will prove eq y attractive de id or ‘ t r i! » fly ne with 
had become familiar to the aviation world, much less to The inere g sophisticat of! the put i regar I ( ] 
the general pul lic. Bea ny had been flying o1 ly a few aviation W to the aviators da a t more V 1 } t eve ( t e ¢ ! d yt e 
months when he broke the world’s altitude record at th one vO years ago, when a flier wa tour he eager | hese ( er he Chey 
Chicago. regarded lual who needed pampering have a I ‘ ‘ nes before 
More recent achievement notably Dixon’s cro g humoring ar ainme 0 keep hit rope r i e developed 
the Rockies have jurther empha ized th ork Ol the trim and tal ne re ol the r lot » pre | ) er r ty 
youngsters. end his 1 to hat he went to é \ 
Descendants of Darius Green a flying was done; he fed « t | I Be } i r 
petted ea millionaire ba N »toa N t ( | ‘ 
_ which goes to support a belief held at every avia- ne f has worn off he ed f yr é a 
tion headquarters in this country—namely, that the human being, and crowd t ww | r are I He 
men already in the game may improve it by executive ability to the door of his room in the hot« ( t ‘ ‘ most 
and scientific experiments; but most of them will degen- g sentimental souvenirs, u é h him 
erate as fliers: Fre quency of flight does not necessar ly Willard, of the Curt ff ‘ f y I ti ecret I f 
create a feeling of confidence and safety; rather it gst f him greatly at th h t I f ( ‘ he whole 
no matter where he goes, his | e quite 
¢ case of beer WwW. ¢ r. a8 € 
However, as ! the and | ‘Cs oe ee ee 
S ids Over the heads | gthet | 
yr} I} ce r ever ere r 
) we fr ee ) ear Ww t. fror 
t t< r T ‘ ‘ 
} to peroxide , ‘ 
bievele rider who ‘ © the 
as a squirrel itaketoa rred 
to a beely e er-d ¢ » AOE I ) k 
engine from a sé eT 
Three who e into Curtiss’ New Yor} 
office the o eT ( i One 
boy of nineteen who fe ire he would make 
good aviator because h« ing a | 
IGey lle The ™ i rT eT 0 et 
who had failed I He 1 he had ne 
r automobile é ) g of gas engine 
but he wanted to take u it } se he had 
heard there was lots o é t The 
cant was a pale little cl He felt tha f 
pursuits held out littl e for the 
of today, and he was ling to take up anyt! 
that offered a chance « k returns. In the same 
spirit that you would nteer to go over Niagara 
aye Fal " rrel, or r trick circus mule for 





George W. Beatty and Blanche Scott in Machine 








ten-dollar goldpiece, he was ready to begin fl 





once. Of the three, the young bicycle 














































ment. His pedigree was taken and he 
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Miie. Jane Herein, French Aviator 
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he does as he 
Chicago meet last August his perform- 
ances were so di: pat that even Curtiss 
used to close his 


jolly well pleases. At the r 


yes or turn his back as 
Beachy swept toward earth; and th 


spectators would groan with relief when 








he landed safely. ‘{ can’t look at that 
boy!”’ Curtiss would burst out. 

With Be: achy flying is a busine 
nothing more “y , notwithstanding thi 
commercial 1 ie will risk anything if 


he feels like it, 11 . doesn’t nothing will 
e him Wi at Chicag 
gested that he escort Atwood—then on 


his cross-country trip-—eastward to the 


70 10 Was sug 








city limits of Chicago at least. 

“Nothing doing,” said Beachy, turn- 
ing on his heel. ‘I don’t see anything 
in it and I might break my fool nec} 

Put him in competition and he knows 
no limit. He 


up—rain, shine or cyclone. Beachy’ 


can be counted upon to go 


most remarkable stunt was his smashing 
of the world’s altitude record, also at 
Chicago. He knows hisengine thorough! 
and to this his remarkable skill is largel; 
attributed. When he climbed into his ' By PAUL THOME 
seat just before going up he said: “I 
have ten gallons of gasoline avoard and 
I'm going up until it’s all gone.” And he did. Up, up 
he soared — 11,642 feet —until the last drop of fuel was 
exhausted. Then, at. that dizzy height of more than two 
miles, he steadied his craft and with ¢ ngine dead came to 
earth in a series of superb spirals in just twelve minutes. 
It was one of the greatest feats ever performed in the 
history of aviation. 

Several weeks before Ely’s tragic death he and Beachy 
were discussing the aeroplane loop-the-loop, which most 
aviators regard as an insane impossibility. Conservative 
Ely intimated mildly that any man who thought he could 
get away with it was a lunatic. 

‘I may be crazy,” said Beachy, “‘but just the same it 
can be done. With a powerfui motor, I believe that if a 
man goes up-—say five thousand feet —then shoots down- 
wuard—say three thousand feet—with motor wide open, 
he can attain a speed of two hundred miles an hour. 
Then, if he raises his elevating planes suddenly I think 
he would shoot over backward and loop-the-loop just as 
easy as they do at Coney Island.” 


Looping the Loop 


OU ean try it,”’ said Ely grimly; ‘I won't.” As thi 
is written, Beachy hasn’t tried it yet and poor Ely 
dead, the victim of a short dip he had done a hundred times. 

“An aviator pert kid himself into the belief that 
he is a bird,” said C. C. Witmer recently in relating his 
most thrilling experience. ‘‘This conclusion was forced 
on me during the weeks I was in the hospital recovering 
from injuries received in a bad fall at Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. A storm was brewing, but you know how the crowd 
looks and acts when a fellow doesn’t go up; so I shot 
away up a hill and into the wind in the face of a driving 
rain. As I cleared the hilltop I struck an air current 
from the valley and the aeroplane began shooting up in 
quick, nasty jumps, from ten to fifteen feet at a time, 
until an altitude of about two hundred feet was attained. 
At this height I was hit, full foree, by the storm. 

“Though the motor was exerting all its power, the 
wind checked the aeroplane, actually stopping all onward 
motion. There was timber immediately below me; and 
caught thus by the gust, I realized that I had two rather 
safe landing. One was to continue 





slim chances of making : 





Mile. Valentine Ducisg in Her Farmen Biplane 





Woman Aviator Being Carried Quer the Field After Winning the Women's Cup 


flying into the wind, with doubtful progress; the other 
was to execute a right-hand turn into the only open space 
available. Every time the wind would lull for a second 
the air was so light I could feel the pressure leave the 
planes. So I decided I had better attempt a right turn; 
and, as skillfully as I could, I started. The first part of 
the turn and about twenty-five feet of the descent were 
made perfectly. Then the right wing of the plane appeared 
to be caught in the lee of the woods, while the left wing 
was held by the wind. Immediately the craft began to 
lide sideways. 

‘With the motor running full speed, rudder hard over, 
ailerons banked to the limit and all my weight thrown on 
the bamboos, my efforts to straighten her were ineffective. 
For all that I was able to do, the machine might as well 
have been without an aviator. She writhed and twisted 
in the wind—then, at a height of about seventy-five feet, 
turned turtle completely and began to fall. 

““My first thought was to get from under—and be 
mighty quick about it too. And I swung from pe = 
climbed on top of the descending machine. While fallir 
I noticed particularly the position and condition of the 
aeroplane. Though upset, the machine was intact; 
until it smashed against the ground no part of it was broken. 

‘Did I stay on top till she hit? I did not. Fift 
above the ground it occurred to me that if I should 
separate myself from the machine I could drop clear. So 
I swung as far out as I could and let loose. When I 
regained consciousness I was in an ambulance. I had not 
quite cleared the descending plane; and the doctors told 
me my left arm was dislocated at the elbow, one rib was 
out of place and my frontal bone was slightly fractured. 
Also my side was badly bruised and my left leg lacerated. 

‘Don’t kid yourself into thinking you are a bird—’cause 
you aren't!” 

Curtiss had one of the strangest experiences in an aero- 
plane that any man ever had. The wind nearly blew his 

eyelids off-—lids, mind you, not brows or lashes. “‘ 
one who has traveled sixty or seventy miles an hour in an 
automobile,” relates Curtiss, ‘‘can realize the discomforts 
of such atrip if continued over along distance. In an aero- 
plane, the operator, sitting out in front unprotected, gets 
far more head resistance. As an illustration of this resist- 
ance when flying I recall that, while racing with Ely 





een feet 








Los Angeles and going probably sixty- 
five miles an hour, I looked up to see just 
where he was. As I raised my eyes the 
wind got under my eyelids and with a 
ap puffed them out like tiny balloons. 
For a moment I was hey and con- 
fused, and I thought the lids had- been 
torn from my face; te when I lowered 
my head the wind pressure forced them 
back into their normal position and I 
iffered no serious discomfort afterward 
In racing after that I made it a point 
never to look up.” 







As profession has its hoodoos, 

e 3; jinx, you | would expect to 
pe rstition argos nt among me! 

who risk their liv as often as aviators 
And f adi it you do. Preéminent among 
the superstitions of airmen—at least from 





the standpoint of the number of them 
who in some way or other look upon it 
as talismanic—is the old thirteen belief. 
A 
belief that therein 
all accident, have insisted that their aero- 
planes and hangars be numbered thirteen, 
or else, in the contrary faith, have refused 
to accept the number from a contest 
committee, are Miss Moisant, Hugh 
Robinson, E rl Ovington, the late St. Croix Johnstone, 
Leon Delagrange, Ely, and others. 

Miss Moisant is a firm believer in thirteen as a lucky 
number. She was born on September thirteenth; and, as 

herself phrased it recently, she ‘“‘thought it lucky 

enough to be born on the date and to stick to the number 
through life.’"’ Accordingly she began her training as an 
aviatrix on July thirteenth last, got her pilot’s license 
yn August thirteenth and made her first public flight on 
September thirteenth —the anniversary of her birth. Her 
monoplane and hangar bear the number in bold figure 
Hugh Robinson, of the Curtiss staff, also was born on the 
thirteenth of the month, in October. He regards the nun 
ber as so lucky that he announced he would start | 
Minneapolis— New Orleans flight, down the Mississ 
on Friday, October thirteenth, his birthday. Bad wea 
prevented, however, and he did not get away until 
days later. t 






long those who, in the immutable 








a charm agains 

















This proved his undoing; towns alor vy 
route that had promised to subscribe funds failed to do 
so, and the flight was abandoned at Rock Island, Illino 
he had Zorte 7 
Robinson a icinan he would have finished. In cide 
Robinson is the only aviator in the busine 
the left —against the thr f his propeller. By others this 


is considered dangerous and difficult 


away on his luc J day as —e 
nt 








who turns to 





The Elys’ Pet Aversion 


Q\LY hated thirteen and Friday with the ardor of the 
4 devil’s proverbial antipathy to holy water, and worried 
whenever he had to make : it on that date or day. At 
the Chicago meet he was a bit unnerved when, on the 
thirteenth of the month, he walked into his hangar and 
a cross-eyed man. Pretty little Mr 
Ely, who was nea irly always with him, was as worried as 
her husband. Th y disci 
but Ely went up notwithstanding. g 
happened, he looked upon thirteen as unlucky until his 
death. At Los Angeles he a panicky at the dawn of a 
Friday, the thirteenth, on which he was to make a flight 
He was on the point of refus 
caused a postponement and “saved him and his manager 


from embarrassment. Before he went up at Macon for 


hi 











was confronted by 





sed it seriously for a moment, 


Though nothi: 


ng flatly to go up, when rain 


(Concluded on Page 38 


Mite. Niet, French Aviator 
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NA lost no time it 





man with the cough. The thin yet 


in!” that piped out in an 


heery ‘‘Come 
swer to her timid little 


knock that same afternoon seemed to translate the visit 


a 
into something casual and decorous. 

, She found herself in a much larger room than she had 

; expected. Its walls were lined with photographs —pictures 





of theatrical people In costu and street dress 
them odd and old-fashioned; 

with heavy-inked inscriptions. 
framed theatrical progr 


{ stood a silver memorial cup, a 


many Ot 


many of them slashed acri 


Beside these p 
th age. 
of crossed rapiers, 


ttles. About 


ictures 





ns, Veluow W 


Onan 








plate of apples and a row of em milk |} 





) 
j the floor scampered Tim, the Irish spaniel, and two older 
and more agile terriers. The place had a look of settled 


disorder, but its 
something homelike and 
from the bald little room at the back. 


’ 1 


“IT guess you never heard o’ me,”’ piped tl 


very untidiness, suggestive as 1 
permanent, appeal d to 
skeleton In 


1e 
the well-worn dressing gown as he motioned Una into one 
of his armchairs. ‘I’m Jim Sayles, of the Sayles Team 
but I’ve laid 
trouble—touch of bron- 


chitis. Now, what am I 





been off this season with a little thi 


H] ) t 
Hie 0} la 
, | 
aAlbint i « s 
lo give a Wal 
iaded room. She seer 
warm and Vv e-set ! 
had ou ved 1 i0 
the rt 
ness, that she ne 
Cc nor eu | 
He ke ) ‘ 
! coug! y I 
roked ‘ » « l 
\ , 
N e’re 
a forced | ‘ 

( put hat do 
it tried o ? You ( 
_ , | 
any slaye ‘ i 

somebod i me 
He t do 
WTI t oO neet 
’ ‘ 
age f You can ¢ 


I 





going to call you?” a 
Una, playing witha pup, 
told him her name. She 


afraid, she added, that 





it would not make a good 
stage name, 

Jim Sayles, of the 
Sayles Te , agreed with 


her in this. He 





acce} ited 





he vith the 

are ou 4 

was the next question he 
piped out at her. 

Una, with a flush, told 

him she was almost 


eighteen. He put the 
bottle of creosotic smelling 

had 
been taking a spoonful, 
back on tl 


tel and 


syrup, of which he 





the littered man- 
stood blinking 
down at her out of his 


wistful and owl-like eyes. 





een!” 


ne said as 





to himself. 

“TI wish I 
confessed Una. 

“You'll get over that,” 
he said with his withered 
smile. ‘‘And now 
about the stage and your 
plans.” 

She had 
tell him, but she found it 
easy to be candid and open 


with him. 


as older, 





tell me 


es 
very little 
very little oO 





If she rambled on a little inconsequentially 





















he accepted her ramblings with the utm en 

“It’s pretty late to pick up anything for tl ¢ yn,” he 
told her; ‘‘but it all depends on what y« ‘ er. T ‘ 
are always new road companies going out, or a stopgap 
being thrown in, or a bunch 0’ super " ome r 
production. Ever supe?” 

Una did not understand hin He exy ed that a 
“super”? was an “extra person,”’ with no to spe 
who merely walked on or became one of the mob and was 
paid for these services at the rate of sometimes fifty cent 
and sometimes a dollar a performance. 

“IT wouldn’t like that,” declared I 

“‘No; they usually don’t it the poor devils have to 

i] lo it whether they like it or not A ] ‘ is do! hike 

. audeville, but we make our 1 f N f 
you'd only keep from growing and ng ou yu’d make 
a good ‘flapper That's : ung ¢ for choru 
work—a ‘broiler’ the ised to call ’er n’t ge 
‘em too young-looking no There gy a tire 
baldhead likes more’n look ng at yout! ! 

Una asked if she would have to sing or « e 
‘flapper.”” Sayles slow! gE I f ) 
she confessed that she had no \ and no knowledge of 
dancing. 

“You want to act, of course,” he said in his mild and 
plaintive voice; ‘but acting’s the last t g 1 can get 
into on the stage. Take it from me—the ve last.” 

He stood tapping his bald head with } ( efinger 
as though perplexed by an all but hopeless situation. 
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impressed her with a bond of.companionship, whose boy- 
ishness had given her the one touch of confidence she 
needed, went back to his desk without even looking up 
at her. 

“Nothing doing! 


Una, standing perplexed, was waved impatiently away 


"he called out into the next room. 
by the smoking cigarette. I hrough the open door he 
could see the two men still in deep yet seemingly listles 
talk. 

The youth at the desk, except for that handwave of 
dismissal, continued to ignore her. There was nothing 


for her to do but move on. 
She paused before the two talking men, still hoping 





she had misunderstood, still praying for another chance. 

“Nothin’ doin’!”’ 
and curt head-movement toward the outer door. He 
resumed his 

Una made her wa 
down into the str 
with the same w: 
marked her dismissal from dressing room number one at 
the hands of Miss Wimbleton’s maid. 

Broadway had in some way lost its glamour. As she 
brushed elbows with that ever-movir gy stream of office- 


reiterated the fat man with a quick 





alk with the shirtsleeved agent. 


out into the smoke-filled hallway and 





with the same sense of obliteration, 





ve of blind and impotent revolt, that had 





haunting .actresses and chorus girls, adorned with their 


factitious finery, pink-lipped with their fictitious youth, 





en 





the crestfallen girl began to realize the odds agains 


she had to struggle. She groped toward a vague realiza- 


tion of her handicap. She did not give up—she did not 
accept the situation as hopeless; but she had lost an ideal 
or two. And to lose an ideal is sometimes as painful as to 


lose a tooth. 

She was cheered by the thought of having Jim Sayles to 
talk it over with. She thanked her lucky stars for Jim 
Sayles and his wizened withered old face. She even 
became impatient to hear his blithe and piping voice. As 








she ate a frugal fifteen-cent meal that night, however, she 
scanned the advertisements of an evening paper for music 

teachers’ announcements. From this list, when she had 
found it, she selected three names. The first was that of 
Signor Muselli, a coloratura vocalist, an “artist of the 
bel-canto method,” with a studio on Forty-seventh Street. 
There was something alluring to her in the mere foreignness 
of the name and phrases that figured in that advertisement 

Before she went home that night she called at the Forty 

seventh Street address and had the good luck to find 
Professor Muselli‘in his studio. This sanctum of “the 
bel-canto method” proved to be the back parlor of a shabby 
and exotic-odored boarding house, forested with four 
artificial palms in green-painted tubs. The professor was 
a man of about forty, small and dark, with an oily skin 
and purplish shadows under his somewhat protuberant 
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eyes. He received his visitor with great 
gallantry, covertly studied her face and i 
finally agreed to give her voice-culture 
lessons on credit, payment to be made when 


she had succeeded in securing a theatrical 
engagement. He then tried her voice off- 
handedly, almost gayly, asking her to sing 
with him, humorously scolding her for being 
nervous, and prompting her to begin again. 

When it was over he meditatively stroked 
his mustache, telling her that her voice was 
soprano —a soprano that was light, but true. 
There was as yet no verve, no spirit; train- 
ing alone would bring that out. After a 
number of somewhat pointed questions 
Una took her departure, with the promise 
of four lessons a week. She saw a point 
gained, an advance achieved; but she was 
not altogether happy. Some inner voice of 

t as filling her with indeterminate 
uneasiness. From the first moment she had 
looked into Professor Muselli’s somewhat 
protuberant eyes, in that slovenly and 
crimson-draped studio, some inarticulate 
fear of this swarthy little man awakened 
in her. 

She tried to tell herself that she was 
tired and finicky. She warned herself that 
she must not have too many scruples 





from now on she would have to take the 
world as it came; but that night, when 
recounting to Jim Sayles her adventures of 
the alternoon, she made no mention of 
Professor Muselli. 

Her history of repeated failure, as she sat 
with the pup in her lap and a freshly made 





stagework, the mean- 
ing of professional 
phrases, what a man- 
ager looked for in a 
beginner, what an 
audience liked. 

As these lessons 
were repeated day DY 
day Una did not over- 
look her hours for pos- 


ing. She worked hard, 





adding another artist 
or two to her list, 
tramping from one 
side of the city to the 
other in her search for 


engagements. viding 





was a luxury 
her; every penny was 


nd guarded 





us care; for, 


above all things, even 


beyond the need of 
knowledge, she felt the 
need of.clothes. With- 
out new raiment she 
knew she could never 
be on an equal footing 
with those other 
f 


seekers for stagework, 


; , 
those gayly appareled 
ladies in USPICIOUSLY 


frayed stock ward- 
robes and light suéde 
sl ppers with runover 


heels—smiling and 

















cup of cocoa in her hand, neither startled La 
nor saddened the chuckling skeleton in the 

faded dressing gown. He merely wagged 

his head at each record of calamity. 

“Tt’s what they all have to go throug! Pha he chirped. 
“You've been to the best. And you’ve still got the 
others. Who knows what you'll have to face among that 
riffraff?’’ 

“T don’t mind, if it only leads to something !”’ 
the weary girl. 

The man in the dressing gown sat blinking at her for 
a meditative moment or two. 

“So they didn’t break you, eh?” he croaked. “I was 
afraid they might —afraid they might!” 

“I’m going to get on the stage,”’ the girl declared. Her 
words were accompanied by a movement of the body 

which, though not an actual 
gesture, was touched with actual 


protested 














passion. 

“Then you take my advice,” 
said the old vaudevillean, ‘‘and 
wait: a while. Get yourself 
ready when the chance comes. 
We'll begin tomorrow practicing 
those steps. Then we can be 
looking round and see what’s 
what!” 

And on the following day Jim 
Sayles began teaching Una her 
first stage steps. These acro- 
batie feats he accomplished 
with a nimbleness that at first 
tended to take her breath away. 
That hollow-cheeked and 
cavernous-eyed figure, in fact, 
more than once reminded Una 
of a figure of Death in some 
uncouth revelry. There was 
something almost ghoulish in 
such unlooked-for agility in that 
tattered and attenuated figure; 
but the exercise, he claimed, was 
good for his grippe. It made 
him forget his troubles. It took 
him back to old times. ‘“‘ And, 
once I get this attack out of 
my system,” he valiantly pro- 
claimed, “I’m going out in a 
new sketch!” 

Una herself was none too 
graceful at these new stage 
steps. But her teacher was 
both patient and painstaking. 
“You just keep pegging away,” 
he told her again and again as 
he stopped her, held up the 
skirt of his dressing gown, 
struck his pose and demon- 
strated the intricacies of some 
new evolution. All the while, 








“Abe, Ain't This Girl About What You Want for That 


Page-Boy in The Green Parrot?" 


too, he explained to her the 
conditions and customs of 


The Exercise, He Claimed, Was Good 


self-assured in finery 


which only a second 





for His Grippe glan¢ e reve 
soiled and patch 


During those so-called dancing-lessons, too, Jim 






kept testing her spe y voice, insisting on the necessi 





t over, ot” 


of *‘ throwing it out,”’ of ‘‘ getting i 


putting the 
punch into it.””. He threw up his bony hands in horror at 
her burred r’s, teaching her how to trill them, 
her hide them away as though they were the earm 


birth. Una, compli: 





yet bewildered, repeated 





an ignoble 





his test sentences over and oy louder and louder, unt 


his head-wag of 





toward what he wanted. He also fe 





handing her a single ticket for some theate 


explaining that these kept raining in on him when he h: 


no means of using them. Una he sat In rapt and 


solitary delight before different Broadway prod actions 


saw nothing suspici her cards of admis- 





ion were reg 





such as are extended gratuitously to the 
mind was too centered on the spectacle before her, on 
the steps and movements of the chorus women, on the 
bearing and speech of the actresses—on the hundred and 
one things that for the first time she 


technical standpoint. 





was not ignorant of what 
took pleasure out of it 
of the fact that he 
and the visits and 


stand, however, what she meant to his meager and lonely 





unconscious 





lessons 





} ] + 
sne could not quite under- 





existence, 
“What makes you do all this for me?” she asked one 
evening at the end of one of their lessons. 
The old actor was stirring cocoa on 
stopped and lowered the gas under the steaming milk. 
“‘T like your grit,” he announced with a judicial but not 
quite genuine abstraction. I thir 


He sat down on a chair- 


hot plate. He 





k you're going to 


make good, somehow or other!” 
arm and explained to her that all the stars he ever bumped 


+ + 


into were stars not because of their great 





ing, but 
because they had made up their minds to succeed, and } 
got to know men and women and how to manage them, 
and made everything bend to their one object in life. 

“But why do you do all this for me?” repeated Una, 
letting her eyes meet those of her newfound friend. Her 





1 


smile was all the more ravishing for being touched wit} 
girlish pensiveness. Yet her color was still high from the 
exercise of her dancing-lesson. 

because I envy you,” was Jim Sayles’ 





“I guess it 
answer. ‘Because you haven’t eaten your pie and I have. 
You’re young. You've got all your life in front of 
All mine’s behind me. You’ve got something that’s better 
than money 2d success and full time and Broadway hits 
You make me think of rosebuds on a June morning bac! 
home! All I’ve got is a little money and a temporar: 
touch of the heaves and those three onery dogs.” 

He cackled one of his ironical and deprecatory laughs as 
she stared at him, round-eyed and wondering. 

“Oh, you don’t understand it, my dear! You don’t 
know what I’m driving at. And you won’t, either, until 
after about ten or fifteen years’ time!” 


yo 














nr pee a 


n7 


He poured her a cup of cocoa, passed her a ce: 
biscuits, and sat thoughtful and silent until she was ready 
to go. He stopped her at the door. 

“T think you ought to can those clothes o’ yours,”’ he 
aid a little uneasily. ‘“‘Ought to get something niftier, 
omething that’ll suit you oetter. l’ve I’ve been wonder- 
ing if you'd like to borrow a couple Of ten-spots ur til you 
get started!” 

















He's be 


month 
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lenna, 


A year 


i seein 


it anywhere on the map. Not ord to spe x eel xpenses paid,’ he announced 
oked up for a solid year in Europe —good f i Is that satisfact 
in London, another month in Par another Yes,’” Una murmurs 
Berlin, Budapest!”’ It was the age ke nex 
These magic words swam before Una’s lizzil You'd bette e her thing, Dan, to get 
\ ol travel, of experience in the capitals of Europe rye 1 
g What was best in all the world! H mu ‘ i ‘ the Great Finley asked. 


‘Whi 
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it would 
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have to do with Mr. Finley?” she Una looked at the floor, co le the 




















‘ rT ) 
Una, in the twilight of the ill-lighted hall, t InK and oberly inquired, \\ ihu vila r ic} she hesitated 
red. Her voice even shook a little as she ed hir ‘Work his accessories the wing hi ro and He - deepe javaina ‘ ed it he us annoved 

“‘I’d never take money from you!” she said. things Then at the finale of the sketch yo ‘ ) ‘ 

‘You wouldn’t?” cried the startled Jim He wearing a Paquin gown, swell hat and ali that , | ‘ t gned 
stood staring after her, for even old age t he balancing act with you on his three trick cha e he Gre Fink I felt the need 
him with a unique experience. You're | He’s got to have a light woma And what of ge ya e some gy should nen —t re 

A voice, cutting and clear, rose out of the darkness more, you're a good looker—at least, you | be when you eu ‘ r t on her pi ild snap the 
belowstairs. igged out proper. And Finley won't have anytl charm and end good to be tru 

**Pipe that rube flapper stringin’ old Jim Sayles! but‘a good looker!”’ ( I ‘ Gre Fink 

It was a woman’s voice, shrill, unmodulated. Another { ‘ e was quave 
woman’s voice, a slow and contemptuo ( r ‘ i ' } e be ley 
answered it: ‘ ‘ 

‘“‘There’s certain parties in this house’d zoo an unweaned Ho 
infant!”’ N ‘ te ed | 

*“*When he might better be gettin’ ready for the grave! e | ed } face. he 
were the words that rose up through the momenta hote ( e the re he could not 
stillness. asked ‘ ‘ ed between 

Una walked into her room and closed x even | ) é ‘ ( iw be given and 
through that closed door she could hear the answering orth received. | ( ‘ vith his large 
voice of Jim Sayles as he leaned over the banister and ‘ 
addressed the darkness below hit We ‘ orro\ 

“If you two old washed-out has-beens ‘a’ got a airt to he Great ‘ i ' 
dish, come up and dish it to this certain party, who'll I ‘ ' ( large 
show you where you belong!” i eyed man of about thirty, with an audible and  « i f e held | isatte mew here, bevond 

And he flung down at his eavesdropping cr a broad } * manner of breathing. In his scarfpin he ‘ ‘ re 
side of vituperation, shrill with oaths, rhapsodic with rage diamond as big as a wren’s egg. From a ring on | t he yn, a i el~ ikened ar 
ending only with a fit of } wakened 
coughing that drove him ‘ e the gir 
back to his room and left ‘ She 
him inarticulate. ve juggler 

‘ answer the 
viii ' a ool 

IM SAYLES had ad- l he 

vised Una to postpone } ( She 
her canvassing of the | er him as } 
minor theatrical agencies. ; nd bega 
She failed to comprehend i re iced 

s motive for this until | wuuble had 
taking things in her own ‘ { o7 
impatient hands, she line 
began her visits to those ( t ek to Une 
offices where casts were e desh Will 
secured for cheap road A I é el 
companies, popular-priced } p 
romantic dramas, bur- , 
lesque shows, sketches ing about 
and acts. ; hy weer 

Her experiences were 
both disheartening and } he ¢ pe 
humiliating. No one ‘ } 
seemed to want her for ‘ 
legitimate dramatic wor | . 
She began to feel, in fact 
that such a thing as legit ' 
mate dramatic work no 
longer existed. she Was ‘ ] 
sent to visit a stage con- ) 


tortionist; she interviewed 
a mirror-illusionist; she 


declined to become 





age assistant oO! a 
glassblower because ne 
would have to year 














tights. 


tragic offer, it is true, of 


nere Was one 


a leading part in a ne 








production for the road —o t was stipulated that she 
must supply her own costumes and advance two hundred 
and fifty dollars toward financing the comy For tive 
hundred dollars she would be featured 

The bitterness of this was obliterated one day later by 
events of a more moving nature. A lean-faced agent, wit 
a crooked smile and an eye like a hawk’s, after listening to 
her autor y reiterated forn shot a que yn or 
two at her, sized her up with his aquiline gaze and asked 
how she would like an engagement lor a year E lrope. 

Una, with her heart palpitat gy, asked lor particul 
If she was stirred she did not show it. She ha earne 
this time to drape the veil of disere ym over er tru 
emotions. 

“‘With Finley,” answered the age 

Una inquired who Finley was 

The agent looked at her with wonde touched by 
contempt. 

“Where you been buried thi ast te ears ani a) 
he mockin rly demanded. ‘ There’s ¢ me Finley —the 


Great Finley, the tramp juggler 
“What does he do?”’ asked [ 
“‘He’s got a new juggling act, but he’s got to have a 


helper for it. It’s a cinch, for it’s all pantomime and he 


““Bighteen! 


‘You 
Ye 
“It's 
I | 
Finl 
[ 

He 





ireat | 


That is a Wonderful Age Eighteen! 
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China Leading Russia 
) og he egy to a question in the Duma recently, 


Premier Kokozoff said that owing to complete 
failure of crops in twelve provinces and partial failure 
in several others, eight million people out of twelve and 
a half millions inhabiting the affected territory were in 
immediate need of relief. Actual starvation was not wide- 
spread as yet, but the expenditure of some sixty million 
dollars would be necessary to prevent wholesate famine. 

In other words, a crop failure brought two-thirds of the 
population immediately to the verge of starvation, as in 
India or in the Dark Ages. To get a comparison, imagine 
our Government announcing that, crops having failed in 
two states, steps must be taken at Washington or more 
than half the population would perish before spring. 

Such is Russia under the Czar. That that government 
will not honor American passports in the hands of Jewish 
citizens of this country, or pretect its own Jewish citizens 
at home, should surprise no one. That, also, is part of the 
Dark Ages régime. It looks as though China were about 
to take the lead of Russia by a century or so. 


The Kind of Guns to Buy 


CORRESPONDENT on the Pacific Coast writes: 

“From Saturday to Monday evening in November a 
steamer lay on the beach near the mouth of the Columbia 
River threatened with destruction. There were fifty 
persons on board. The patrols from the life-saving station 
were on hand, but they could not get a lifeline to the 
imperiled vessel because, though the distance was only a 
few hundred yards, their gun would not carry far enough. 
We spend millions for bigger and bigger guns to destroy 
life; but, so far as I know, there has been no improvement 
in life-saving devices in twenty years.” 





About the time our correspondent was watching the 
ineffectual attempts to reach this stranded steamer, the 
Italian ministry acknowledged that the first sixty days of 
the Tripolitan war had cost one hundred million dollars— 
interest on Italy’s funded debt already amounting to 
nearly three dollars a year a head against twenty-four 
cents in the United States. The excuse for seizing Tripoli 
is that Italy desires territory under the Italian flag for her 
people to migrate to. In ten years two million Italians 
emigrated to the United States. When the tax burdens of 
this war are added to those theretofore existing, probably 
more Italians than ever will come to this country. 


The Presidential Primary 


Wy aconsm had twenty-six delegates in the last 
Republican national convention. Twenty-five of 
them favored certain:resolutions offered by Cooper, the 
Wisconsin member on the platform committee. These 
resolutions included direct election of Senators, physical 
valuation of railroads, downward tariff revision, regulation 
of telegraph and telephone rates, trial in contempt cases and 
opposition to ship subsidies. A. J. Hopkins, of Ilinois— 
Senator Lorimer’s predecessor—was chairman of the plat- 
form committee and characterized the Cooper report as 
“these Socialist-Democratic utterances of Wisconsin.” 


The Cooper report was rejected by eight hundred and 
sixty-six votes to one hundred and fourteen. Out of 
two hundred and eighty-four delegates from Southern 
Democratic states all but three voted in the negative. 
New York’s machine delegation of seventy-eight and Massa- 
chusetts’ thirty-two unanimously said ‘‘ Nay.”’ In Illinois’ 
machine delegation of fifty-four there was but one affirma- 
tive; while of Pennsylvania’s sixty-eight, fifty-five were 
against the Wisconsin proposition. That made a majority 
and eight to spare. 

Without the presidential primaries which the Insurgents 
demand, giving the bulk of Republican voters an oppor- 
tunity to express their will, the Southern mercenaries, 
representing no Republican constituency, and the machine 
delegations of New York, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania may control the next Republican national 
convention, running the steam roiler over any Socialist- 
Democratic ideas from Wisconsin with the same celerity as 
in 1908; but election returns since 1908 show that a great 
number of Republican voters will view the performance 
in a quite different spirit. 


The Right to Labor 


N CONFIRMING an injunction against a strike, a New 
York court recently delivered itself of the following 
familiar but meaningless language: ‘‘The right of every 
American citizen, whether employer or employee, to gain 
an honest livelihood by his own toil and endeavor is inher- 
ent in our organic law and should be protected by all the 
power of the Government.” 

If this were true, when a quarter of the Union workmen 
of New York were out of employment in 1896 and again in 
1908 it would have been the duty of the Government to 
exert its whole power to procure jobs for them; but the 
Government did nothing of the kind. When women in 
sweated trades were unable to gain an honest livelihood it 
would be the Government’s duty to see that wages were 
raised; or when a lockout deprives workmen of employ- 
ment the Government should intervene 
ment doesn’t, in fact, recognize any such obligation as the 
court implies. 

Much poppycock is uttered about the right to labor—a 
right which is and always has been restricted by law on 
every hand. Since Adam no man has ever had a right to 
labor except upon such terms and under such conditions as 
the social intelligence of the times prescribed, with a view 
to the general well-being. 

The court’s language is very familiar and sounds well, 
but it really means nothing. 


but the Govern- 


How to Live by Proxy 


EFORE us lies the prospectus of a highly recommended 
J concern that will “study the various departments of 
your business, find out where waste occurs and show you 
how to remedy it; attend to all details of a trip, secure 
your ticket and make your business appointments and 
engagements; see that your office is artistically furnished; 
do your research work; report your lectures and addresses; 
prepare your book and periodical reviews; outline courses 
of study and reading; explain and analyze the grand 
operas for you; chaperon your wife or daughters at 
theaters, operas or on shopping tours; decorate and fur- 
nish your home; decorate the nursery, providing hygienic 
furniture and toys; do your marketing daily, selecting 
the freshest, purest foods, and teach your cook how to 
prepare your favorite dishes; entertain guests for you if 
you are too busy to do it, or, if your wife is indisposed, 
send a refined woman to assume the home responsibilities.” 
Much else will this amiable organization of experts do 
for you. It is the age of specialization. If you are a shoe- 
maker devote yourself exclusively to shoes, hiring compe- 
tent experts to select your wife, furnish your home, buy 
your clothes, prescribe your diet, rear your children, enter- 
tain your friends, form your tastes, shape your opinions— 
and lay you away at last under the epitaph: “Sacred to 
the memory of eight million pairs.of shoes!” ; 


About Knowing Thyself 


E SUPPOSE Old Doctor Whiskers’ Family Guide to 
Medicine and its kindred, including the patent- 
medicine almanacs, have caused more suffering than all 
other literature combined, though this is a tall statement 
in view of the pain that may be caused by one little book 
of bad poetry. It comes to mind upon reading of a grand 
hygienic exposition in Germany, where every member, 
organ and function of the human body was graphically 
illustrated by charts and wonderful working models, so 
that the thousands and thousands of lay visitors could see 
exactly how their hearts, livers, stomachs, lungs, veins, 
arteries, nerves and muscles operated, and just what 
derangements resulted from various causes, such as mouth- 
breathing, bolting one’s food, overeating, overdrinking, 
eyestrain, and so on. 
Know Thyself was the motto. We hope the spectators 
went away wiser. Unquestionably they went away sadder 
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and in a condition to sadden others. Thinking about one’s 
canals, tissues, circulation and reactions is not only the 
most depressing of mental exercises, but a wellspring of the 
most lugubrious conversation. He is a wise doctor and 
social benefactor who never tells his patients what he thir 
ails them, except in scientific terms which they can neither 
understand nor repeat. To know thyself may sometimes 
be useful; but, for goodness’ sake, keep it to thyself! 


The Cocoa Pool 
scheme to 


W. HAVE heard little lately about the 
“valorize’’ rubber; but the London Economist 


reports an international project to control the 
cocoa in behalf of the growers. Cocoa-planters of Brazil, 
St. Thomas and Ecuador are more or less enlisted, it seems; 
and at the last session of the Congress in Ecuador an inef- 
fectual attempt was made to secure a government loan 
aid of the plan. The idea was derived, no doubt, from 
Brazil’s successful “ valorization” Nothing may 
come of it or of the larger project lavored by governors of 
the Southern states and many others 

for the purpose of controlling the price of cotton in behalf 
of the growers; but both plans indicate how producers 
world over are trying to rid themselves of unrestricted 
competition and to stand together in order to insure a fair, 
stable price for their product S. 
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Vindicating the Law 


HE execution of a murderer in the latter part of 
November was generally regarded by t 
noteworthy vindication of law. The man belonged to a 
prominent family and the evidence against him was wholly 
circumstantial; yet he 1 
demned to the electric chair 
ing that the sentence was just. 
regard this as a noteworthy vindication of the law are 
published in the state where the execution occurred. A 
statute of that state says: ‘*‘ Nonewspaper shall publish the 
details of the execution of criminals under this act. Only 
the fact that the criminal was executed shall be published.” 
Local newspapers, however, contain full details of the affair. 
We all go in strong for vindicating the law except whe: 
the law happens to interfere with our own interests. 


The Wrong Road Policy 


HIRTY-SEVEN counties in Michigan have adopted 

the county road system. A county tax is levied and 
three commissioners are elected to expend the money thus 
collected upon permanent improvement of the mai! 
traveled highways. For every mile of macadam road thus 
built the state pays to the county 
dollars, and five hundred doll: 
road. Thus if a county builds ten 
state presents it with enough money to build approxi- 
mately two and a half miles more. 

Other counties of the state retain the township s: 
by which each little locality attempts to look after its own 
roads. 
year under the township system about seventy-five per 
cent went for merely patching up poor dirt roads, so as to 
make them more or less passable for some months longe 
when the same amount will have to be expended over again 
for more patching; while of the money expended under the 
county system ninety per cent went to make permanent 
roads that can be kept in good condition at comparatively 
small expense. The patching-up plan would bankrupt 
any railroad in a few years. 


le press as a 


as tried quite promptly and con- 





and he left a confession show- 


Some newspapers which 





a reward of a thousa 


rs for each mile of gravel 





miles of good roads the 





Estimates show that of all the mo ey spent last 


Profits from Others’ Money 


NHABITANTS of the United States who are not mil- 

lionaires have many billions of surplus capital invested 
on which they receive three to five per cent interest. There 
are, for example, four billions of savings-bank deposits, two 
billions of state and city bonds, nine billions of steam- 
railroad bonds, two billions of street-railroad bonds, and 
an unknown arount of real-estate mortgages. 

A good many persons, however, who are millionaires 
expect ten, twenty, thirty per cent on their capital, usually 
because, along with a relatively small amount of their own 
money, they employ a great amount of other people’s 
money for which they pay only four or five per cent. It 
would be a fine thing if the small investor—who really 
supplies the great bulk of business capital—could get a 
larger share of the profits coming from the use of that cap- 
ital. Enthusiasts from time to time dream of bringing 
about that condition by making investment in stocks as 
safe as in bonds. On the other hand, stock of the Third 
Avenue Railroad in New York recently sold at four cents 
on the dollar. For many years this was regarded as a 
prime investment stock, paying handsome dividends and 
selling well above par. The road, of course, was looted; 
and unfortunately there are still too many pirates abroad 
to make stock investment, as a general proposition, quite 
comfortable sailing for the small capitalist. 
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Major Jim 


HOUGH he has been burdened for most of his 


seventy-three years with the cares, responsibilities 


and duties of the preferments his fellow-Kentuckians 


1 he 


by the solicitudes and concerns of the people and irked by 


thous 





have thrust upon him; 





the constant necessity of signing the public payroll, whereby 
| 


he was granted some slight emolument for | 


me to his country and his state, and has been harassed 


gh } 


by the perplexities such a generous gift entails; 
has spent yea in the tu 
and years!—N 

as black as a raven’s win 
Black as a raven’s wil **More black,” as the poet 
iys, “than ashbuds in the front of Marct Not that 


there is such a dickens of a lot of it in front, you under- 





rs and ye l 





jor James B. McCreary’s hair still remains 








behind—is black. One would natural 


stand; but that what there is of it in front there’s plenty 

a ly nk, realizing 
the usual fate of hair, that Major Jim’s would be shot with 
gray about the temples, to say the least, if not turned to 
silver long ere this. But no! Notwithstanding his long 


and active life in the service of the p najor’s hair 


ople the 
! 


e ) 
t te nri iy ‘ WY ] | > x ’ 
retains its pristine and pronounced black. Neally, araven's 


wing —the blackest wing that ever raven fluttered in the 


vagrant breezes of a Kentucky spring—has nothing on 


the major’s hair. Of course the major’s hair is hair and the 
raven’s wing is feathers; but it is color we are discussing, 


not materials. 

“His hair,” says an admi 
the many likenesses of the major to 
Henry Clay, “‘like theirs, is lank 
be, but not so very sparse. I refuse to admi I 
part of it. The major has had his hair a long time, and it is 
erfectly good hair and not deserving of such designation. 


he point about the major’s hair, as I 














have endeavored to show, is that it 


black, Put it down for a fact that the O@CrIOUS and Frivolous Facts About \*",)vemans name was OBri 


major’s hair is as black as ashbuds in 


is reasonably dark. And it is fine and 
to have it so, for we read in the papers that 
the major, campaigning like a youtn thro rh the entire 
length and breadth of the Blue Grass State, has be¢ 

elected governor by forty or fifty or some such num- 
ber of thousands of plurality—elected governor just 
away back in 1875, he was elected governor 
You positively cannot keep a black-haired Kentucky 


major down! He 
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+ 





three, and black dad, elected governor numpnh 
returned to the office he filled with such distin yn thir 
five years ago, and his raven tresses not looking a whit lk 


raven than in those earlier days when Marse Henr 


Major Jim was governor cotemporaneously with the 
Great Fraud of Seventy-six, just as he was Speal 
Kentucky House of Representatives contiguously with 
the Crime of Seventy-three; and he has always been on 


polite speaking terms with the star-« yed Goddess of Reform. 


Also he synchronized with that other exciting mom«e 
when Marse Henry decided to raise one hundred thousand 
fighting men and march on Washington to seat Grove 


Cleveland; for Major Jim was placed in Congress by } 
iring constituents in 1884—and at that time his hair 


was also black, 


Never Deuf to Party Calls 


er cannot keep a black-haired Kentucky major 
down! —not that anybody ever tried to keep Major Jir 





down, but that it would have been usele O to attempt 
In early manhood the major dedicated his life to the service 
of the people, and he kept the vow. Never for a moment 
did he falter or forget. ‘‘Who am I,” he said, “to res 

these appeals to keep in office? Who am I not to answer 


my party’s call?” And he answered it every time the party 





peeped. Sometimes he ant 





was due to an excess of zeal in the cause of Kentucl 
and Kentuckians. 

Far be it from the major not to provide both call and 
answer if so be the call was not clarion enough to be heard 


inctly. Far be it from him to wait in listening attit e 


dis 
il there Was an apparen ay. 

Not the major—not the black-haired Major Jim! For 
why did he fight the blood-stained battles of the Confed- 
eracy for four long years ll not to get his ears so sensitized 


that no call should escape their radii? For why, I ask 





you? There is no answer save the long and imposing 
record of the major’s public services. That, I should 
suffices. It silences ey ery carping query 





1as been weighed down 


IS patriotic 


services rendered; though he has given almost his entire 


hough he 


t IrMoOus Ol olhice—years 
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That settled it. I refused the effer, 





HAT curt letter of Oglebay’s, my — 
dismissal, gave me but ten days’ 

notice. I still owed six hundred 
and fifty dollars. A little more than 
half of this was due the firm; the bal- 
ance was made up of current bills and 
the chattel mortgage on my furniture. 
Six hundred and fifty dollars—and I 
hadn't a cent in the world! 

My dismissal meant, of course, that 
my pay ended with it. After the firm 
had deducted what I owed them—as 
naturally they would—1I would receive 
less than thirty dollars. On this I must 
again make my start in the world. It 
was not even thirty dollars capital. 
It was thirty dollars that rightfully 
belonged to others 

Figler handed me my letter. Doubt- 
less he knew its portent, for I was 
iware that the man eyed me coverily, 
almost contemptuously. Frank’s threat 
to discharge him had been pure bun 
combe. Merely to cozen me he'd said 
I was to replace Figler; I hadn’t, and 
Frank had never intended that I 
should. The speech had been merely 
a means to string me along just as 
Frank, whenever it served his purpose, 
strung every one else along. 

The letter was not unexpected. For 
this reason—though I indeed felt my 
heart leap once, then sag dismally —for 
this reason I faced Figler with outward 
calmness. 

“Ts Oglebay in his office?” I asked. 

“My, no!” exclaimed Figler with 
an emphasis that, divulged clearly that 
he knew why I asked. ‘‘He went 
South this morning for a fortnight.” 

A fortnight?—humph! It meant 
that on his return he would no longer 





“There Ain't a Thing in 
the Wortd I've Got That 
Jim and You Can't 
Have of Me for the Asking” L 








much to the fat man’s wonder. 

“Eh? Won't take it, what? Well, 
have acigar then,” he invited awk- 
wardly, evidently nonplused. 

I declined also the cigar. However, 
I did not decline to shake the fat, really 


sincere hand that Prentiss stretched 





me for good and all 
et and all of Wall Street’ 











1 brisk J 
rn Unior 
wrote 
Was to 
aks for itself. 
you lend me six hundred dol- 
ote? | re} 
1 o o the 
or urd. 

It wa the second time in three 
months that I had paced Broadway 
debating what to do. Now instead of 
the snow and the wintry darkness of 


Christmas Eve the sun of a wind 
March morni stared down on Nev 
York’s main highway . I walked among 
ids, yet I might nave trod 


Sahara. Solitude seemed to engulf me 
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The blow seemed final 


I was all in 





for together with hope, ambition, to 
had left me. I had only that dee 
desire all ruined men feel in the fir 
moments of their ruin—I wanted to 
hide myself. My one desire was for 
some distant harbor of reluge wher 
> unknown and unremarked I might grub 
out obscurely the remainder of my 
life. I felt, too, that when again | 


sought work it must be humble work, 








find me a figure in his office. Out- 

raged, hurt to the heart and inwardly 

boiling, I reflect¢d that after all it was a thing I could 
have expected of him. I should have known from the 
first he’d do something like it. Any man that used his 
other friends as he had, only to advance himself, was not 
likely to make me an exception. What is further true, 
more than one of those other friends of his I’d seen used 
by him until.the friend was broken, penniless, In par- 
ticular there were those whom Frank, through his college 
popularity, had induced to dabble in stocks. Once they 
had been cleaned out their usefulness to Frank ceased 
automatically. But why dweil on it? In Wall Street 
popularity is a mere asset, and presumed friendship 
merely a means to feather one’s own nest. 

Prentiss was in the office. If I could not see Frank 
I could at least see him. Why I sought the interview I 
cannot say. Possibly I was driven to it by desperation. 

“Say!” said Figler. 

He stood before me, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
and no longer was he the effusive, fawning sponge I had 
always known. Instead he now patronized me from the 
shoes up. “I say, old chap, funny thing now,” he laughed. 
*‘Hodge was saying—Sam, you know—that you and the 
old man have been having a scrap.” 

What old man? For an instant I looked at him puzzled; 
then I froze. He meant, of course, my Uncle Jessup. 

“Eh, what?” interrogated Figler impudently. 

For a moment I stared hard at him. Now I knew, to be 
sure, the reason why Frank had sent me that letter. My 
confession to Hodge, one bit of frankness on my part, had 
cost me heavily. It was Hodge—he to whom I already 
owed much — almost as much, in fact, as I owed to myself — 
it was Hodge, I say, who had wrecked me. 

“You're all right, Figler,’”’ I drawled at him. ‘Yes, I’m 
sure you are.” 

“Eh, what say? 
a step or two, 

I smiled at him. ‘The only trouble with you, Figler,”’ 
I said deliberately, “is that you'll always be a Figler—and 
Wall Street’s full of them.” 

He was still gasping and spluttering as I tapped on the 
glass of Prentiss’ door. 

I merely summarize what followed. Prentiss I found in 
this interview to be less the bear, less vulgar and roaring 
than was his wont. Strange as it may sound I think 
Prentiss meant even to be kind. He seemed even sorry. 

““Oglebay makes me tired,” he growled, openly frank 
as he shrugged himseli. ‘‘He’s always jumping wildcat 
schemes on me that never in the world’d pan out. Now 


exclaimed Figler, and bounced back 


I knew it was all gas when he brought a green hand like 
you down to Wall Street and said you was a paying 
card, ace high. Son,’’ he added, “nothing against yo 
course—no offense—only I knew from the first you were 
only another of Dot Oglebay’s dreamy four flushes. Why, 
if you'd brought in the half of your pay in trade, honest 
now, I think I’d have bust a rib in wonder. . . . Andas 
for your uncle’s ” At this point he leaned forward 
and asked flatly whether Jessup Agnew was really my 
uncle. When I assured him that he was Mr. Prentiss 
relieved himself of a grunt, then resumed: ‘‘ Well, as for 
your being able to land that old screw’s trade—my! my!” 
grumbled the fat man, and in expressive pantomime 
fanned himself with his hands. ‘ But that ain’t nothing,” 
he presently observed. “T call it rotten of Frank to yank 
you out of a good job, then to throw you down like this! 
I’m going to have a real little pillow-to-pillow talk with 
him, I am, the minute he gets back.” 

““Mr. Prentiss,” said I quietly, ‘“‘this comes at a pretty 
serious time with me. I think your firm might at least 
have let me remain till I’d finished out my year.” 

Prentiss slowly shook his head. ‘It'd just be wasting 
time for you. . . . Now you take it from me what 
knows—you ain’t cut out for Wall Street. Of course you're 
not asking my advice, but I say: You go back to Ohio.” 

It was kindly meant and I saw in it nothing to offend. 
But Ohio! I hadn’t even the money to buy a ticket home. 
I think it was on the tip of my tongue to say so but 
Prentiss forestalled me. 

“Say, now,” he remarked bluntly, “I shouldn’t wonder 
if you was a little short on ready money. . . . Well, I 
tell you what,”’ he observed as he bit the end from a cigar 
and vigorously struck a match on his trousers: ‘‘I want to 
do the right thing. It ain’t fair to chuck a man like this, 
so you just step out to the cashier's cage and I'll have him 
fix you out with an extra two weeks’ pay.” 

Two weeks’ pay! In fact, more than two hundred dol- 
lars! It meant almost salvation, and I felt my heart bump. 
With that amount I could do much to relieve myself of 
my momentary embarrassments. On the first, further- 
more, ten days from now, I’d owe a month’s rent. If it 
were not paid on the dot I felt sure of what would happen. 
The agents must long have had wind of my difficulties, and 
what they might do was evident. Two hundred dollars 
would save from this anyway--this last shock to my 
already overtortured pride. 

“Yes,”’ drawled Prentiss as he blew out a cloud of 
fragrant smoke, “I'll make you a gift of it outright.” 


1, of 


“<“ 


humbly in keeping with my slight 


abilities. 


Yet what I might do I didn’t know. At college a course 
in political economy had been one of my electives, and in 
it I had learned the law that a labore r, if denied a livir g 


wage, returns to the soil. Perhaps I, too, might return to 





the soil—get a farm somewhere. 
I was known I might set up as a humble 
Only in this thought the image of Jennie behind a counter 






did not appeal to me. I thought of something else. I, 
fact, mulled over in my brain all the thousa 
that come to a man who finds himself in strait 

Alone in life I might have laughed at my adversity. Had 
I been alone a hundred opportunities were open to m« 
And whatever you think, I was not ashamed to work, nor 
was I ashamed to lay hand to any t 











and mean it might have been. But I v e. Iw 
married. I had the married man’s his circur 
stance. Any shame I might feel in taking offered work 


was a shame any n { man would feel. 

For hours I walked the streets. It was a fruitless walk 
filled with fruitless thoughts, for I arrived at no co 
I could not even decide whether I should tell Jennie. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t. Every morning I must leave the 
house exactly as usual—exactly, in fact, as if I still had 
a place. At least I could walk the streets till I'd found a 
new place; then I could break the news to her. 

Yet no sooner had I decided this than I had another 
thought. What if I coul 
Jennie would be sure to 
the discovery was delayed the greater it would shock her. 
I knew then I must tell her at once. Hurrying now, I 
headed straight for home. 

Jennie had not left the house all day. At the click of my 
key in the latch I heard her ery out sharply. 

I think that for months she had awaited the final di 
aster. She knew the instant I opened the door that the 








nd no other place? Ultimately 


earn my distr 


d 
] ss, and the longer 





expected had befallen. “Jim, it’s happened?” she asked, 
her voice low yet controlled. ‘‘Has it?” 

I nodded. Then to my utter and inconceivab 
ment Jennie drew a deep bre: 
as if she freed herself from a burden and cried devoutly: 
“Thank God, at last!” 

“You're glad—glad!”’ I cried, astonished—bitterly 
astonished, I’m afraid. ‘‘Glad?” I rasped again. 

“Yes, glad—glad—glad!” she answered. 

I stared at her momentarily, then turned away. ‘Oh, 
well,” I muttered hopelessly. 

“Wait!” cried Jennie, and faced me. ‘“ Wait till I tell 
you why I’m glad—I’m glad because it’s all over. From 





e astonish- 





, swelled out her breast 
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but pain, misery. 


bay took you only for a purpose. 


was only a part of the sham, the pretense, the lying make- 
believe that from the first has surrounded you and me. 


\nd what have we had for it 
five thousand that it brought us? 
that’s what we’ve had! 
sham and pretense. . ‘ 
hated it from 
Out in Ohio we were on th 

The flow of words, sh irp, even 
It amazed me. Rarely if ever before 


home, 
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the moment we had to give up 


; 
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“for ten months now you've had your 


I mean to have mine now. 
Plans? I had none. 


“Well, I have,” 


After a paus 


retorted Jennie, t 


I shrugged myself. No doubt her plan or plans would murmured \ 
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inciude not 


this home, the scene of our downfal 


> extensive than 





even suggest going home 






































Yes, if it’s for our good!” she cried, and added: ‘“‘It’s of r t Af I'd sen I to " oO « eu i I ‘ 00 he } t If he wants 
little consequence to me where we go so long it'll aid us you why I sent it.” » kee he Br iway pace ' Orif it’s needed to 
to make good. You'll go anywhere you get a good chance “Indeed!” returned Jennie acidly; 1 it need a let him hang « » Frank Ogleba flimflam outfit —nix 
to go, and I'll go with you. . . And let me tell you explanation?” ! A nix real good and hard! 
too,”” she announced bluntly, “WwW tay in New York if Again Ainsworth eyed her. Again he ud Cut tha | ur y i ‘ ! i ege man too—that'll 
it’s in New York that the best chance is offer 1s. Here, out, I tel you.” er t Without ¢ ! ! ( i come-o ol every 
ee what’s in this,” she ordered, and with that handed me helped himself to a cl Jennie gir i 
an unopened telegram. he utmost freedom and fa i I wa ou to kne l lei f J he ited quis 
It was Ait , wer. I snatched at it as a dro tf ght no re hing in the world | ( ‘ " ‘ ‘ ( n face what 
ing man might snatch at a life-line. My fi trembled ot one thing,” growled A b g one huge é } ] gy thoug! I ha 
vith eagerness as I tore it open. Then I read ired for ga e table ¢ ha I J iyou } ‘ J ‘ g Ainsworth 
nstant at the typewritten script, and slo crun { me for the a 4 Here ‘ f I \\ } 
the sheet of yellow paper in m hand flur loo ina he adde i t ! t J e! ) As J | kept sile 
I had asked Ainsworth for six hundred His Oh!” exclaimed Je eaning rca ‘ he 
swer was in one word. It was: “*No!” I fe \ ) Vi ! t bully!” was 
Ainsworth too! The one friend I'd fe I 1 depend 4 vortl 1 ega \ g comment 
ipon —he had failed me. ou norse ou? J ca nave é I he he h being the case, 
‘““What’s in that telegram?” Jennie de | | les he uses it right.” é et ght away.” 
**Nothing,”’ I muttered Isa Je art I ] knc N ho er Brie } 
““Do you mean that you'll not tell me Wi t from? I know it had ju | ed on her f ‘ \\ ever | eve int, he would 
he insisted, again mandator t I I eecnie 1 nice gz A « e mit I t t ! i ce ‘It ain't 
It gave me a io he ) ilge tl clambake cou t have f l g é é | ise I don't 
last shot at my to-pieces pr It’s from ceed h he was so ern over the he ther 
Ainsworth,” Lanswered. “I asked } eto begin att botto 
him t pay m e youre! ces with the re 
debts ul! He chandeie om ‘ f igt Il looked 
refused.” here had | heard 
it her brea - , If e] 
( ! believe it. He re- vied i 
fused you? he faltered. goo one’ 
In answer I picked up the tele- Before ( lig he off 
gram, and after smoothing out the eve Jer 
nded it to her. She read | } B h! | 
word, flushed, and then etl gk hy 
2 threw the paper to the 4 4 t t LOl 
Tom astonishment Je e rm ! No ! ig! ! 
iftly to me and burst into He ‘ me i 
| b if 
here!”’ I beyan, my hat I'll le 
harshness at once melting. ‘ ‘ 

‘nnie gave me no chance to But you've § e bach 
finish. “Jim! O, Jim!” she cried | \ ef 
desperately; “‘I’m sosorry for you. f ( : 

It’s not your fault. I didn’t mean I t 
to be so cruel.” J ( ee tu 
The afternoon was already wan- ‘ p 
ing. In the drawing room, deep ‘ I efore 
down in the airshaft, it was dark | 
now, as if night had come. There | ( ething 
in the dark Jennie clung to me, b gx to 
haking and sobbing, crying out I er 
that she hadn’t meant to hurt me ’ 
In the midst.of it the doorbell f gt 
rang Lure t 
[ started. Jennie, too, quickly t il la ‘ 
raised her head. Again the bell | ere he é 
rang, then a heavy hand knocked 
upon the panels. i ‘ J 
““Where’s Olga?” I asked—or f expr 
rather, let me say, I whispered it. H good 
For I felt sure I knew who rang é t he d 


that bell, then knocked so rous- 
ingly. It would be a dun. No 
doubt they’d already had 
had happened, and the one 
outside would be but the advance 
guard of the little army that soon 
would flock to my door. 

t was Olga’s day out. “‘I’ll go,” 


wind of 


what 


aid Jennie, dabbing at her eyes 
with a handkerchief. 

I would not let her. 
I would face myself; 
Jennie’s tear-stained face was not 
one to show outsiders. 


The dun 


besides, 
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the moment you took that place it’s brought us nothing So with about 


as much willingness as a convict feels “Tf I've got it doped out right,”’ Ainsworth rambled on, 
I knew from the first that Frank Ogle- when he goes to the gallows I walked down the hall, heaved ‘Jim wants that money for one of two things: either he 
And the purpose, too, h, then deliberately threw oper ne ad i pe ite, or | vo yver his head and need 
i stood there and he Was sn ypay! i 
Gad! My knees grew weak. ‘You I gasped ee here, Butcl he é when insta 
had even for the place—the “Go y wire, didn’t you?” rumbled the |} f ) Jennie | Kee} | rst ordered 
We've had pain, misery, “All right, that’s why I’m here. I want to talk to you [ obeye 
That and our own share in this As I still clung to the doorknob, giving him no i Well, wv ‘ lemanded “Gan 
That’s why I’m glad. I’ve tocomein, A orth calmly brushed me aside. Enter ( 
our first little he closed emoved his hat and overcoa rf 1 é Debt he answered 
e level anyway.” then as slowl on the | ick ‘Where 


r came angrily. q 

had I seen her angry. her too. houldn't v ler, have bee iying 
My own irritation was forgotten, burie 
‘Look here too,” said Jennie in that 


1 under by hers. Silently I led him into the parlor it dinner tl t. El Those Skig 
same masterful key; At the sight of him Jennie arose with an excla hose what-d yu é } 
ay ndered. ‘“‘Butch! Not you?” we Broad ‘ 





What plans have you?” wah me Jer e,”” a ere ello ‘ p r } 
e I told her so. whereupe Je e stiffened like a poker " ther like ther H ever 
ossing her head. “Humph! How do you do, M \ or } | eer 


Possibly she might remarked, } one severe. n 
back to Ohio, that i 
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“For Ten Months Now You've Had Your Say Unhindered. I Mean to Have Mine Nou Concluded on Page 27 











“When do we eat?” 


"THAT'S the question which 
agitates the normal healthy 


youngster three times a day 
at least. And if you are his 
mother, thank your lucky stars 


for this ravenous appetite of his. 

Give him the wholesome 
simple foods that build up a 
vigorous body and wide-awake 
brain. 

Start off his dinner or supper 
every day with one of the 
kinds of ; 


make .the whole 


ter and dig st better. 


will meal 
rel h bet And 
he will never grow tired of the m. 


Pure, full-Havored, nourishing, 
hese perfect SOUPS include ample 
variety for every taste and every 


asion. 

Order them by the dozen. Keep 
[hat saves 
makes you 


OCK 


an assortment on hand. 
time and bother and 
always ready for the unexpected. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


\sparagu lienne 
Beef pe Durtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Ch en-Gumbo Pe 

Okra Pepper Pot i 
Clam Bouillon P el 
( Chowder'] t Ft 
( I | to-Okra 


Vermicelli-T to 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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EVENING POST 


lmvestmemt= By Roger W. Babson 


N A PARIS paper I read last evening 


was a most interesting account of the 


analytical mind of Thomas A. Edison. 
The article described how Edison, during 
his recent European trip, after closeting 


himself for half an hour with the map of 
Paris, seemed to have a perfect knowledge 
of the city, being able to locate every street 
of any section and to find his way about as 
if he had been born in Paris and had 1 always 


lived there. In short, according to this 
Paris paper, he was able to grasp the de- 
tails and fundamental questions of every 


important matter in such a wonderful 
manner that all were simply astonished at 
versatility and thorou, hness. 

Though this story has 1 othing to do with 
commercial paper, it reminds me of an 
evening I spent in Mr. EKdison’s home, 
when we discussed different classes of se- 
curities. On this evening Edison told me 
that, though he was no banker, and, owing 
to his optimism and _ large-heartedness, 
often got the worst of a deal, he had many 
times made a most careful study of com- 
parative forms of investment, and had 
concluded at the end of each analysis that 
safest investment today is high-grade 
commercial paper maturing in from three 
to six months and issued for merchandise 
either in stock or in transit. In previous 
articles I have expli iined why Edison is 
opposed to the purchase of certain long- 
term bonds, pre f rring listed stocks of our 
large and established railroads and indus- 
trial corporations. He also has opinions 


+} 
tne 


regarding other forms of securities, such as 
short-term notes. He has nothing against 
any legitimate investme ts or forms of 
securities; but, whatever the character of 
the securities described or whatever the 
conditions under which they are issued, he 
always comes to the final opinion that 
theoretically the very best investment is 


commercial paper maturing in 
ix months, issued by success- 
and secured indirectly by 


high-grade 
from three tos 
ful merchants 
merchandise: 


Three Kinds of Paper 


Commercial paper is really issued for three 
purposes — name ly: 
1—To provide additional permanent or 
»mi-permanent capital for carrying either 
larger stock of merchandise or assets of 
more fixed nature. 
2-—To enable an increase in credits. 
}~—'To carry over the “ peak of the load” 
peculiar to every business 
Personally I do not believe in commer- 
cial paper issued for the first-mentioned 
purpose. I care not how large or how small 
a firm’s capital is—provided it is in the 
form ol contributions by members of the 
firm if it is a firm, or in the form of capital 
stock if it is a corporation. I do, however, 
believe it is a mistake for any manufacturer, 
merchant or storekeeper to berrow money 
notes for an increased capital. It 
necessary to renew such notes continually 
when they become due, and a firm or cor- 
poration which has issued notes for capital 
for any length of time finds it almost im- 
possible to break away from the habit. It 
is a bad habit and is at the bottom of many 
commercial failures today. It is com para- 
tively easy to borrow money, but it is a 
vastly different thing to pay up the notes. 
As a good relative of mine used to say: 
‘Roger, if you want to have the winter 
last but a short time discount a four- 
months’ note about th? first of November!" 
Therefore, to repeat, I do not believe in 
the first class of commercial paper ahove 
referred to; and, though the majority of 
commercial paper today belongs to -this 
class, I advise against its purchase—and, 
what is more, I advise every reader of this 
weekly against borrowing money for per- 
manent merchandise-capital requirements. 
The second class of commercial paper 
that issued for enabling a firm to increase 
its. accounts receivable—should in many 
cases be treated the same as the first class; 
but there are exceptions to this rule, and 
these exceptions depend largely upon the 
| character of the accounts. For a manu- 
| facturer of millinery, an article that is very 
perishable and of large profits, to issue 
| paper in order to increase his accounts re- 
ceivable does not appeal to me as very 
} good business, as the accounts of certain 


is 


small retail millinery concerns may not be 
especially attractive. On the other hand, 
for a concern that deals in copper, pig iron 
which ov 


or some other commodity, er a 
comparatively few months fluctuates very 
little in price and is very marketable, to 


issue paper in order to increase its accounts 
receivable may be good business. Of 
course, when judging class two, everything 
depends upon the character of the firm 
issuing the paper; and each instance should 
re ally be decided independently 
merits. Otherwise the loaner of the money 
had better purchase what known as 


“receivables.” 


on its own 


are 


Receivables Explained 


Some of the readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post have written ask what 
is meant by “receivables,” and the follow 
ing is a brief explanation: If a medium- 
grade concern came to one of my banks and 
wished to borrow ten thousand dollars in 
order to extend twenty-five hundred dollars 


to 






additional credit to four good customers, 
I should say to them: ‘I really do not 
wish to loan you permanently the money 
for additional capital purposes; but if you 
will get four notes of twenty-five hundred 
dollars each—one from each of the firms 
you mention—and will indorse and bring 
these notes to me, I will discount them for 
you.”” Now by doing this I accomplish 
three things: First—1 make sure that the 
money is to be used for increasing account 
receivable rather than for buying more 
unsold merchandise.” Second I have a 
definite lien on a certain portion of these 
accounts receivable that I believe to be 
good, rather than an indefinite general inter 


est in them all. Third—I need not look 
to my local firm for the payment of the 
notes except as a last resort. In short, I 
place my eggs in four baskets instead of 
one, and then have all the baskets guarar 
teed by the local firm which indorses all 
four notes. 

There fore, by receivables are mean 


notes that a firm has received in payme: 
for goods sold, which notes it indorses 
discounts at some bank. Of course 
firms feel that it is poor policy to give these 
receivables, not desiring to expose their 
customers. Moreover, if one bank is given 
recelv: ibles s, all banks loaning to the firm 
expect receivables likewise. Therefore 
many large corpori itions refuse to give any 
of their customers’ notes to their creditors, 
but keep said notes in their own safes, re 
fusing to use receivables on any 
Of course, for large firms this is an ent 
proper prac but smaller and medium 
grade firms which have not clearly 
lished high credit should object 
giving receivableswhen the money 
for temporarily extending credits 
for permanently extending credits. 

This brings us to the third class of com- 
mercial paper on which money is borrowed 
simply to carry a firm over its busy season 
This is the kind of paper I endeavor to 
purchase for the banks in which | am in- 


eee 


some 


account 
‘war 
irei y 
tice; 
estab- 
to 
is desired 
still less 


terested. There are many illustrations of 
this third om of commercial pa but 
pe rh ips the best is that put out ‘eo wool 
i ses in Boston. These wool houses are 


obliged to buy wool in the summer and hold 
it for a few months until the manufac- 
turers take it off their hands; and often in 
the spring they have no wool. Of 
they all have large capital and often they 
loan this capital in the sefson when they are 

not carrying wool; but in a business like 
that it is almost as bad to have too much 
capital as too little. Consequently the 
wool merchant begins in the summer to 
purchase wool with his own capital so long 
as the capital lasts, which is nearly 
the peak of the harvest-time, when Me ber - 
rows money with which to purchase more 
wool. This money is used for carrying 
him over the “peak,” or winter; and the 
first wool he sells after the first of the year 
is used for paying up his notes, though he 
does not get his own capital from all the 
wool until it is almost time for another 
shearing. 

Therefore it will be seen that the best 
kind of commercial paper is that of firms 
that borrow only for a certain season of the 
year to carry them over the “‘peak of the 
load.” 


course 


p to 


Such firms have sufficient capital | 
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for their ordinary business, but desire an 
increased capital for three or four months. 
Rather than have a surplus of funds for 
eight months of the year, these firms feel 
that it is better judgment to borrow for 
four months of the year, and they are cer- 
tainly justified in such a course. I have in 
mind a manufacturer who spends eight 
months of the year in making goods which 
are sold mainly during two or three of the 
summer months. Now this firm feels 
justified in borrowing money for a large 
portion of the material consumed in the 
manufacture of its goods during the winter, 
paying up these loans in the summer-time 
when the sales are made. In short, the 
largest institutions in the country seek 
borrowers who “clean up”’ once a year and 
are entirely out of debt for a portion of the 
year, even though it is but for two or three 
months. This money is not borrowed for 
permanent capital requirements, and there- 
fore the bank is almost always sure to be 
able to get the money, if it so desires, when 
the note becomes due. 

For the benefit of borrowers, I wish to 
state here that the easiest way to establish 
credit is to pay notes when they mature 
and never ask for an extension! So arrange 
your maturities and loans that when your 
notes become due you can pay them, even 
if you must go back at the end of the time 
to reborrow the money. Strange as it may 
seem, the average bank does not consider 
security, or even a financial statement, so 
much as it considers the moral risk—and 
by moral risk is meant the personal char- 
acter of the borrowers and their record for 
paying notes when they come due. 


Rules for Buyers of Paper 


For the benefit of readers of this weekly 
I have drawn up the following five rules 
that may be intelligently used by any 
investor in the selection of commercial 
paper: 

1—Buy only through established note- 
brokers, and purchase only from brokers 
who are universally recognized as the most 
conservative. Never buy direct from the 
borrowers, for the brokers act as a check 
on the genuineness of the paper—and the 
difference in rate, the commission paid the 
brokers, is but a small premium to pay for 
the insurance of thorough investigations. 

2—If possible, buy ‘‘two-name”’ business 
paper, preferably receivables or accepted 
drafts. A wholesale house sells goods to a 
large dry-goods house in some other city 
and takes its note for six months. The 
wholesale house then indorses it and gives 
it toa broker tosell. The buyer then virtu- 
ally has the note of two distinct concerns 
in different sections of the country, and the 
buyer knows for what his money was used. 
If one cannot obtain this paper obtain as 
many valuable indorsements as possible 
on the best paper in the market. 

3—Purchase paper the names on which 
are well rated by both Dun and Bradstreet 
and are also recommended by the banks 
of the vicinity in which the borrowers do 
business. Banks are human and sometimes 
make mistakes; but certainly one should 
not purchase paper which a good local bank 
refuses to recommend. 

4—Purchase paper of borrowers who use 
the money either to increase accounts re- 
ceivable or to carry them over their busy 
season. As previously stated, I do not 
believe that any firm should do its normal 
business on borrowed money, but rather 
should have sufficient capital of its own to 
carry on.its regular operations. Therefore 
it is well to insist on the payment of all 
1.otes at maturity rather than to permit 
renewals, 

5—Buy only the paper of firms that 
furnish full and satisfactory statements 
and that the established notebrokers state 
is the very best. Moreover, to insure the 
genuineness of the statement, find out 
something about the moral standing of the 
borrower. Whether considering stocks, 
bonds or commerciai paper, the average 
bank today gives altogether too little 
thought to the moral character of the 
owners and operators of the business. Of 
course a good statement should be insisted 
upon; but unprincipled men can make a 
statement show about anything they wish 
it to show. 

In short, the above resolves itself into 
the practice of gradually accumulating a 
list of names which the brokers, the banks, 
the local community—and, in fact, all 
agree are the very best. It is a great mis- 
take to buy paper of a firm with which one 
is unfamiliar. It is wise to be continually 








looking up new firms; but they should be 
looked up with the idea of buying the next 
time the notes are offered, rather than the 
first time the notes are observed by the 
buyer—and then only in case all investi- 
gations have proved satisfactory! 
careful record should be kept of these 
names; and, though gradually the list may 
be extended or curtailed, only such paper 
should be purchased as is offered by firms 
in this list. Moreover, these names should 
be kept constantly in mind, and an ac- 
quaintance with the business growth of the 
firms formed. Some bankers confine their 
purchases of outside paper to two or three 
cities and then systematically visit these 
cities and keep in touch with the moral and 
financial status of the firms whose paper 
they discount. 

Of course there are various methods of 
“checking’’ commercial paper, which term 
simply means looking it up to see whether 
or not it is good. We have the commercial 
agencies, such as Dun’s and Bradstreet’s; 
but, as brokers will not usually offer paper 
unless the firms issuing it are satisfactorily 
rated by these agencies, one should look 
much farther and make an indenendent 
examination. The first thing that occurs 
to one when making an independent in- 
spection is the statement; but often it is 
impossible to rely upon the statement of 
even public accountants. To begin with, 
a public accountant may be a wizard at 
figures and able to add four columns at once; 
but he may be utterly unable to appraise a 
stock of merchandise or even make an 
examination into the value of the accounts 
receivable. Of course the statement will 
give both of these items, but for a public 
accountant to ascertain whether these items 
represent real value or not is a very difficult 
proposition. Very few accountants are 
properly paid or properly equipped for the 
appraising of assets; and, outside of the moral 
element brought by the public-accounting 
business, its value isto be questioned. How- 
ver, 1 am very much in favor of public 
accounting as one of the aidsinselecting and 
establishing a clean record for commercial 
paper; in fact, one of the banks in which I 
am interested has passed an official vote 
requesting the investment committee to 
endeavor to select only paper of firms that 
systematically have public accountants 
audit their accounts. 

Another reason why one cannot depend 
too much upon a statement is because, the 
day after the statement is issued, some 
property may have been sold or some obli- 
gation assumed which may very materially 
weaken the standing of the borrower. 





Getting a Line on Borrowers 


Probably the best method is to ascertain 
the standing of the concern in the trade. 
Many large banks with credit depart- 
ments, after much inquiring, without hear- 
ing a word against the borrower, are 
almost certain that the paper of such a 
borrower is absolutely good for the next 
twelve months. On the other hand, the 
paper of a firm not recommended in the 
highest terms —or of a firm on which banks 
report “‘ We are not well enough acquainted 
to give an opinion’’—is best let alone. Of 
course, in checking the standing of such ; 
concern, one should go beyond the banks 
which the borrowers or their brokers refer 
to, as such banks us ially have an account 
with the borrowers—and it is not to be 
expected that they would speak otherwise 
than favorably. 

When studying commercial paper it is 
well to write or talk—a personal talk is 
infinitely better than writing—with banks 
that do not have an account with the firm 
and with competitors in the trade, as this 
is the best way to obtain good independent 
and impartial information. , 

However, the most impor-ant of the sug- 
gestions above given is the moral test, so to 


speak. It is impossible to give an intelli- 
gent opinion on the value of any commercial 
paper unless one knows something definite 


relative to the moral caliber of the bor- 
rowers. It is necessary to know what the 
members of the firm or the officers of the 
corporation that issues the paper stand 
for —whether they are upright men stand- 
ing for what is best in the community, or 
whether they are men who are careless and 
indifferent concerning such things. Thi 
was considered a very important elemen 
some years ago by the old school of mer- 
chants, but in recent years it has become 
more or less forgotten. Bankers today, 
however, are beginning to return to the use 
of this old test; and the young man of the 
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HAFING dish cookery is a 
delightful pastime with the 
Westinghouse Electric’ Chafing 
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coming generation who expects to build up 
a credit should make up his mind to do 
right, be honest, clean and just. 

Though I am a churchman myself, I do 
not mean by this that the note of a church 
deacon or any other ‘‘very pious” individ- 
ual is any better than that of many men 
who avoid any public participation in 
church affairs. I care not what a man says 
he believes—and when looking up a man’s 
character I do not care whether or not he 
attends church every Sunday. I do, how- 
ever, give great consideration to his actual 
character, and whether he is honest, just, 
unselfish and manly. I often talk with the 
man’s employees in order to learn about 


him rather than with his pastor, or with his | 


customers rather than with his bankers. 

I mention this because I have been criti- 
cised for certain previous remarks made 
along these lines by men who interpreted 
my writings as simply references to men 
who profess character, whether or not they 
possess it. The profession of character 
means nothing, but the possession of it is 
all-important! Therefore I advise all pur- 
chasers of commercial paper to select paper 
only of concerns of strong moral fiber; and 


conversely I advise all borrowers to acquire | 


character and to have no connection with 
dishonesty, injustice, 
undermining practices. 


An Ideal Investment for Banks 


When the commercial paper of concerns 
of such high character is purchased, and 
when this paper has passed the other tests 
mentioned, 
sessing 
an investment 
liquid assets; 
sold at any time; an investment that will 
be paid when it becomes due, and an in- 
vestment that should show no depreciation, 
with a fair rate of income. 


an investment secured by 


graft or any other | 


the bank or individual pos- | 
the same has the finest kind of | 


an investment that can be | 


I only wish that | 


I could sufficiently forcibly express myself | 


regarding my great admiration 
character of investment. 

Banks especially should give more atten- 
tion to this form of investment. Though 
banks are justified in buying a certain pro- 
portion of bonds, they were not formed for 
such purchases—the natural and ordinary 
investment of national banks being com- 
paper. Therefore I take every 
occasion to urge banks to use this form of 
investment more and more. During the 
sowed of 1907 commercial paper was a great 
asset; for though stocks declined fifty per 
cent in values, and it was almost impossible 
to sell bonds within five per cent of their 
value, all high-grade commercial paper was 
paid instantly as it became due from week 
to week; in fact, banks in which I am in- 
terested had a large amount of paper come 
due during the very worst week of the 
panic—and every dollar of it was paid; 
though municipal bonds of our large cities 
were temporarily held up in payment until 
the worst of the storm was over. 

Therefore I thoroughly maintain that 
high-grade commercial paper, such as is 
recommended by conservative notebrokers, 
is the most attractive form of investment 
for all classes of people. All banks should 
buy more of it, 
fair quantity of it, and every individual 
investor should have a certain proportion 
of it. It is especially attractive to business 
houses with a surplus of funds for a portion 
of the year. 

Of course, 
mercial paper are low 


year rates have been but three and a half 
per cent. Yet I have often seen the rate 
at six per cent and even higher, and a firm 
regularly purchasing commercial paper is 
sure, over a period of years, of a good rate 
of interest —approximately five per cent. 
At any rate, one obtains the ma*ket rate 
when purchasing commercial paper, and 


for this | 


estates should purchase a | 


in some years, rates on com- | 
and on the highest- | 
| grade paper during a portion of the present 


to obtain more than market rates means | 
taking some risk, with a possibility of a | 


urging my readers to give no attention 
to the rate when purchasing commercial 
paper. Simply say to your broker that 
what you want is his best paper, and hold 
him morally responsible for the same, giv- 
ing him no instructions as to rate. The 


| man who goes into a four-and-a-half-per- 


cent market and asks for five-per-cent 


| paper runs the chance of making a loss; 


but the man who goes to reliable, estab- 
lished brokers and asks for their best 
paper—irrespective of the rate—should 


Possibly I can close best by | 


get the full market rate, _with absolute | 


security. 
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An Ives Miniature Railway 
for Christmas will afford your 
boy more lasting pleasure than 
anything else you can find. 


What is so fascinating to an 
active American youngster as 
an Ives ‘Toy Train whirling 
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KEEPING 
UP APPEARANCES 


Concluded from Page 23) 


This was a little too much—too much to 
stand. If for ten months I had been bluff- 
ing, shamming, making a fraud of myself, 
it was still no reason why now Jennie should 
do it. I wanted to blurt out that it wasn’t 
true that I had another offer. 
show Ainsworth, himself brutally truthful, 
that I could be as brutally truthful as he 
was. “Look here, Butch ——” I began 
but Jennie gave me no chance. 

Ignoring me, she asked instantly of Ains- 
worth: “Can’t weleaveit justasitis? Won't 
it do just as well if we decide tomorrow?” 

“Why, sure,” assured the big fellow. 
“Take your time about it.””. As heartily he 
added: ‘Now let’s forget it for a while. 
This swell flat of yours feels kind of stuffy 
to me, and if you don’t mind you and Jim’I!I 
have dinner with me somewhere, then we'll 
go to a show.” 

I go to ashow? Not much! Not even 
would I go with Ainsworth tonight, though 
even my future depended on it. However, 
Jennie decided. Laughing at Butch’s stric- 
ture on our home she gayly shook her head. 
“Thank you for the invitation, but no. 
I'm cooking dinner myself tonight and 
you’ve got to dine here. If you and Jim 
will only take a walk I'll air this stuffy 

} 
' 


bandbox so that you can breathe by the 
time you get back. Now go on, hurry! 
Jennie ordered; ‘I’m expecti 

I wondered who. While Ainsworth was 
putting on his coat I got a word with Je 
nie. ‘‘What’s all this folderol, and who's 
your visitor?” I demanded. 

“Wait and see!’’ laughed Jennie, then 
flitted away to the kitchen. 

t was six o’clock when Ainsworth and I 
returned. In the drawing room I heard a 
woman’s voice, th, what? Women in 
there?” cried Ainsworth, alarmed. 

Indifferently I shrugged myself. “Only 
a friend of ours, a Mrs. Hodge,” I answered, 
all the more listless. ‘‘ You rernember her, 
don’t you? She was at Sherry’s that night.” 

*“‘Aw, one of that bunch, eh?” drawled 
Ainsworth. His tone was expressive. I 
knew from it that in this brief meeting he 
had read Amy’s character to a T. 

“Come along,” I said, and dawdled into 
the drawing room. 


ora \ it 99 
ng a visitor. 








Amy, however, was not there. Another 
woman rose to greet me. It was Mrs. 
Ousley—she of all women! 


“Butch,” said Jennie, laying her hand 
fondly on the big man’s ar “you won't 
mind if I say something, will you?” 

Ainsworth grinned. 

“Fire away,” he ordered. 

Jennie smiled up at him, 
back to Ohio, Butch. 





“We're going 
Mrs. Ousley has just 


brought us a message from her husband. 
Jim has his old place again.” 
THE END 
GPyl. ite >I te UL 
Zhe Cup That Cheers 
vt 


tire Union Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, i 
a large and imposing structure. At 
luncheontime it is one of the most populous 
and popular places in the city, but at night 
it is about as gay as the House of Usher. 

A man from New Orleans, in Cleveland 
on business, was given a card to the club 
by afriend. He didn’t know a person in 
Cleveland except his sponsor. Naturally 
he was lonely and naturally he went up to 
the Union Club at night if he could 
find company. Nobody was there but the 
servants. He wandered in the big 
rooms, growing lonesomer every minut 
He sat first inoneroom and then in another, 
vainly hoping for compa 
seemed as if the very silence of it 
make him scream. He was plunged in a 
big chair in the lounging 
quiet as the grave, when his sponsor : 
club came in. 

He touched the New Orleans man on the 
shoulder and said: 

“‘T say, old chap, w 

The New Orlea: ! J DP, 
grabbed his friend by the arm and shouted: 

“Yes, by Heavens, I will! You have 


talked me into it. 


Lo see 


about 





room \ 








| you have a 


imped 


PUBLISHER AND AUTHOR 


Robert Sterling Yard,the writer of the art 





Publishe rand the Devil, printed in The 
Saturday Ev ig Post of October 14, states that 
he was misinformed in regard tothe circumst es 


upon which he based the paragraph An Author 
Without a Home nd that the facts reflect no 
discredit upon the author to whom it referred. 
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Of course they're the choice of fastest racers, hockey 
( champions, expert ‘figure cutters and every W ide-awake 
Why. shouldn't’ they be ? 


There’s a Winslow style for every branch of Winter's greatest 


X skater ! 


sport—lever, clamp, strap and screw models. 
in the world’s greatest skate factory. Here also are made the famous 


T 


models. 
skim the ice! 

polished runners! 

and put confidence in the man in the shoes. 


Winslow's Roller Skates. 


Send for the catalogue ? 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
New York, 84 Chambers St 


Stocke to be found at LONDON, 8 Long 


Sales Rooms 
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Standard for 50 years! 

Safe — strong —— sure-footed — diamond- 
hard—stay sharp longest—classy lines— official 
Hear the “nng” of the steel as they 
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Corkers! 
The World's 





Peerless! Invincible! 


Catch the glint of the sun on their 
They grip the shoes like a vise 


Chey have'no equals! 


Every one made 


Sure, vou will! 


Worcester, Mass 


U.S.A 


g Lane, E C.. PARIB, 64 Avenue 
BYDNEY and BRISEANE, Anatr 
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Every stick is a blessing after feasting. 
Every package is a present by itself. 


Give boxes of this delicious tid-bit that | 
Look fe or the Spear gives the finest flavor for the longest time. The | 


refreshing juice of fresh mint leaves is a pleas- 


The F, lavor Lasts ant aid to teeth, breath, appetite and digestion. 


Use The Beneficial Confection For Tree Decoration 
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The Gift for the Man 
Who Loves a Pipe 


A pound of his favorite tobacco—Prince Albert, 
“the joy smoke’’—in the dandiest crystal glass 
humidor. Any man would like that. 


The humidor has a glass lid, you know, with a hollow glass 
knob that holds a sponge to be moistened. That keeps the 
tobacco fresh and fragrant all the time. His pleasure in this 
gift’ll only begin with Christmas. You'll be giving him 
just lots of long, cozy, comfy evenings, with his favorite pipe 
going and giving real pleasure. And he'll always have the 
humidor. It can be filled again and again. 


This is the tobacco that’s so fragrant. You don’t mind a 
bit having him smoke it in the house. You rather like it, in 
fact. Prince Albert never leaves that stale, rankish odor 
that some tobaccos give a room. 


Better order this humidor now from any tobacco or cigar 
store. ’Most all dealers have it now, but they'll be nearly all 
gone before Christmas. 


PRINCE ALBERT | 


the national joy smoke 


: Sold also in 1oc tins, 5c cloth bags, and in pound and half- 
pound tins with moistener top. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE FUN OF GETTING THIN 
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Continued from Page 9) 


I was not an amateur at the game. I had 


| been through the mill. I spent several 
| days in going over the whole matter. It 


was reasonably simple, too, and needn't 
have taken so much of my time; but I was 
protecting myself, you see, gold-bricking 


| myself—trying to find a way out that 


would not deprive me of things I liked to 
do, of pleasures I wanted to enjoy. It was 
pure selfishness that dominated me and 
made me do so much figuring on a proposi- 
tion I knew was contained in a sentence; 
but I did fight to hang on to the old way of 
living. 

After each session of false logic and selfish 
hypothesis I invariably came back to the 
same proposition, which is the only prop- 
osition—-and that was: What makes fat? 
Food and drink. How can you reduce fat? 
By reducing the amount of food and 
drink—that is all there is or was to it. 
The only way to get rid of the effects of 
overeating and overdrinking is to stop 
overeating and overdrinking. 

I went over my food habit. I was ac- 
customed to eating a big hired-man’s 
breakfast-—fruit, coffee, eggs, waffles, hot 
bread, sausage, anything that came along; 
and I heaved in a lot of it-—not a little—a 
lot! I didn’t eat so much at luncheon, but 
late plenty; and at night I simply cleaned 
up the table. I wasn’t so strong on sweets 
and pastry, because I usually drank a few 
highballs during the day, and highballs and 
cocktails and sweets do not go well together 
that is, the man who takes alcohol into his 
system usually does not care for sweets. 
Beer was one of my long suits too— Pilsner 
beer. I did like that! 

I looked this food habit squarely in the 
face. I impaled the drink habit with my 
glittering eye. I knew I was eating about 
sixty per cent more than I needed or could 
use, and that I was drinking a hundred per 
cent more. I knew that nothing makes fat 
but food and drink. I knew excess of food 
will make any animal fat and I saw I had 
been eating freely of the most fattening 
kinds of food. I knew beer and liquor were 
made of grain, and that grain is used to 
fatten steers and cows and pigs. I refused 
to adopt a diet like any of those unpalata- 
ble ones I had experimented with, but the 
remedy was as plain as the cause. It was 
simple enough if I had the nerve to go 
through with it. 


A Terrible Renunciation 


Inasmuch as an excess of food and drink 
make an excess of fat, it follows that the 
reduction in the amount of food will stop 
that fat-forming and give the body a chance 
to burn up the excess fat already formed. 
That was my conclusion. Mind you, I 
reached that conclusion before I made any 
of my arguments; but I didn’t want to 
admit it as reasonable or logical, for I hated 
to give up the pleasures of the table and the 
sociability that came with the sort of drink- 
ing I did. I was trying to find a way out 
that would be easy and comfortable. And 
all the time I was getting fatter! The 
scales told me that. 

This backing and filling and argument 
with myself lasted all through January and 
part of February. It took me six weeks to 
get myself into the frame of mind where I 
admitted the truth of my conclusion. I was 
no hero. I didn’t want to doit. I loved 
it all too well. 1 was as rank a cow- 
ard in the beginning as you ever saw! 
It appalled me to think of restricting myself 
in any way, for I liked the pleasures that I 
knew I must forego. However, when I got 
up to two hundred and fifty pounds I sat 
down and had it out with myself. 

‘“Here!’”’ I said to myself. ‘ You.big 
stuff, you now weigh two hundred and 
fifty pounds! In another year or two you 
will weigh two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds! You are uncomfortable and 
heavy on your feet, and you are gouty and 
wheezy; and it’s a cinch you'll die in a few 
years if you keep on this way. You know 
all this fat is caused by an excess of food 
and drink, and you know it can be taken 
off by a reduction in those fatmakers. Are 
you going to stick round here so fat you are 
a joke, uncomfortable, miserable when it’s 
hot, in your own way and in the way of 
everybody else, when, if you’ve got the will- 


| power of a chickadee, you can get back to 


| need 


reasonable proportions and comfort merely 
by denying yourself things you do not 


9” 


All the old arguments obtruded. See 
what I should lose! Life would be a dull 
and dreary affair—a dun, dismal proposi- 
tion. Ladmitted that. On the other hand, 
however, life would not be a wheezy, 
sweaty, choked-heart, uncomfortable prop- 
osition. I finally decided I would go to it. 
And I did. 

My method may be utterly unscientific. 
I suppose it hasn’t a scientific leg to stand 
on. Still, it did the business. And I main- 
tain that results are what we are looking 
for. The end justifies the means. I didn’t 
figure out a diet. I had a dozen of them at 
home that had cost me all the way from 
two dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars 
each. I didn’t buy a system of exercise. I 
read no books and consulted no doctors. 
What I did wasthis: I cut downthe amount 
of food I ate sixty per cent and I cut out 
alcohol altogether! I carried out my argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion so far as it 
concerned myself. I didn’t give a hoot 
whether it would help or hurt or concern 
any other person in the world. It was my 
body I was experimenting on, and I did 
what I dad-blamed pleased and asked no 
advice—nor took any. 


Twenty-five Pounds Lost 


Instead of a hot-bread —I have the greatest 
hot-bread artist in the world at my house, 
bar none!—waffle, sausage, kidney-stew, 
lamb-chop, fried-egg and so forth sort of 
breakfast, I cut that meal down to some 
fruit, a couple of pieces of dry, hard toast, 
two boiled eggs and coffee. I cut out the 
luncheon altogether. No moreluncheon for 
me! I cut down my dinners to about forty 
per cent of what I had been eating. I 
diminished the quantity, but not the vari- 
ety. late everything that came along, but 
I didn’t eat so much or half so much. In- 
stead of two slices of roast beef, for ex- 


} 


ample, I ate only one small slice. Instead 


of two baked or browned potatoes, I ate 
only half of one. Instead of three or four 
slices of bread, I ate only one. I didn’t 


deprive myself of a single thing I liked, but 
I cut the quantity away down. And I quit 
drinking alcohol absolutely. 

hat happened? This is what hap- 
pened: Eating food is just as much a habit 
as breathing or any other physical function. 
I had got myself into the habit of eating 
large quantities of food. Also, I had accus- 
tomed my system to certain amounts of 
alcohol. I was organized on that basis 
fatly and flabbily organized, to be sure, but 
organized just the same. Now, then, when 
I arbitrarily cut down the amount of food 
and drink for which my system was organ- 
ized that entire system rose up in active 
revolt and yelled for what it had been accus- 
tomed to get. There wasn’t a minute for 
more than three months when I wasn’t 
hungry, actually hungry for food; when 
the sight of food did not excite me and when 
I did not have a physical longing and ap- 
petite for food; when my stomach did not 
seem to demand it and my palate howl for 
it. It was different with the drinking. I 
got over that desire rather promptly, but 
with a struggle, at that; but the food-yearn 
was there for weeks and weeks, and it was a 
fight —a bitter, bitter fight! 

When I went to the table and saw the 
good things on it, and knew I intended only 
to eat small portions of them, especially of 
my favorite desserts and my beloved hot- 
bread, I simply had to grip the sides of my 
chair and use all the will-power I had to 
keep from reaching out and grabbing some- 
thing and stuffing it into my mouth! My 
friends used to think it was all a joke. It 
was farther from being a joke than any- 
thing you ever heard about. It was a 
tragedy—a grim, relentless tragedy! It 
was acute physical suffering. My body 
cried out for that same amount of food 
I had been giving it all those years. I 
wanted to give it that same amount. I have 
had to leave the table time and time 
again to get hold of myself and go back 
to the smaller portions I had allotted to 
myself. I liked to eat, you know. 

Nothing much happened for a few weeks, 
though the waistband of my trousers grew 
looser. Then a lot of the excess baggage 
seemed to drop away all at once. I weighed 
myself and found I had taken off twenty- 
five pounds. Friends told me to quit 
that I should overdoit. I laughed at them. 
I knew I was still twenty-five pounds too 
heavy and I was just getting into my stride. 




























































It is strange how men, and especially fat 
men, who haven’t the nerve to reduce 
themselves, think a man must be sick if 
he takes off flesh. I knew I wasn’t sick. 
Indeed, I was just beginning to get well. 
By the end of three months I had taken 
off thirty-five pounds. It was coming off 
ell too. My face wasn’t haggard or 
wrinkled. I looked fit. My eye was clear 
and my double chin had disappeared. Also, 
I had conquered my fight with my appetite. 
I had won out. I was satisfied with the 
smaller quantities of food and I felt better 
than I had in twenty years—stronger, 
fitter—and was better, mentally and 
physically. After that it was a cinch. | 
kept along, eating everything on the bill- 
of-fare, but in small quantities. 1 didn’t 
vary my diet a bit, except for the eggs a 
breakfast. If I wanted pie I ate a small 
, 
f 








piece. If } wanted ice cream I ate a smal 
dish. If I wanted pudding I ate some of 
that. I ate fat meat and lean meat an 
spaghetti, and everything else interdict« 
by the reduction dietists—only in sm: 
quantities! And I kept on getting s1 
and smaller. 

The fat came off from everywhere. I 
had been incased with it apparently. My 
waist decreased seven inches. A big layer 
of fat came off my chest and abdomen. My 
legs and arms grew smaller but harder. 
Even my fingers grew smaller. My excess of 
chin evaporated. And at the end of the fifth 
month I had taken off fifty-five pounds. I 
weighed then one hundred and ninety-five 
pounds, which is what I weigh today. 





A Wardrobe Gone to Waste 


Every person, I take it, has a normal 
weight; and if that person gives his body a 
chance, and ill health does not intervene, 
the body will find that normal and stay 
there. I take it that my normal weight, 
account of my big frame and bones, is 
about one hundred and ninety-five pounds, 
at the age of forty-three. At it 
has stayed at a hundred and ninety 
since the first of last July, and in that time 
I have loafed for two months and ridden or 
Pullman cars for two other months, and 
have not taken any exercise to speak of; 
but I have maintained my schedule of eat- 
ing and I have not taken any alcohol. I 
figure I can stay where I am indefi ly 
on that program —and that is my program 
indefinitely. 

There are certain economic phases of a 
campaign of this kind that should be me 
tioned. It is expensive. Not one item of 
clothing, save my hat, socks and _ sho 
which fitted me last January is of the slight 
est use to me now. I didn’t get to cutting 
down clothes until I was sure I would stick. 
Since that time the tailors have had a pic- 
nic at my expense. My shirts were too big. 
Instead of wearing a seventeen-and-t hree- 
quarters collar, I now wear a sixteen-and 
three-quarters. My waist is seven inches 
smaller. I even had to have a seal ring | 
wear cut down so it would not slip off my) 
finger. While in the transition stage | 
looked like a scarecrow. My clothes hung 
on me like bags. 

Since I have had my clothes remade and 
new ones constructed Iam an object ol col 
tinual comment among my friends. They 
all marvel at my changed appearance. 
They are all solicitous about my health. 
They do not see how a man can take off 
more than fifty pounds and not hurt him- 
self. I do not see how he can keep it on and 
not kill himself. They tell me I look like a 
boy —and I feel like one. I’m as active as 
I was twenty years ago. When I was inthe 
mountains this summer, at an altitude of 
seventy-five hundred feet, I could climb 
slopes with no exhaustion that I couldn't 
have gone fifteen feet up the year before. 
My mind is clearer; my body is better. I 
figure I have added a good many years to 
my life. 

And all this time I have had everything 
I wanted to eat, but not all I wanted to eat 
until I got myself readjusted to the new 
system. I missed the alcohol at first, but 
that is all over now. It was a part of the 
game and I used to think a necessary part. 
I have cured myself of that delusion. If 
there is a thing on earth the matter with 
me the ablest doctors in this country can’t 
find out what it is. I am a rejuvenated, 
reconstructed person, no longer fat, aged 
forty-three—and the White Man’s Hope! 

As to the exercise end of it, there wasn’t 
any exercise end. It happened that I met 
a man last March, when I was in the first 
throes of this campaign, who had made 
some study of the human body. I liked 
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went fishing and tram 1e, bu 
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me to be burned up. 
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Summer's Gift 
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Winter's Feast 


All the “goodness” 
of white corn, cooked 
and toasted for you. 


Post Toasties 
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and satisfying — 


Ready to serve di- 
rect from package. 
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convenience. 
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RICKEY BURNS fl PACKAGE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


watched him a moment, approving 
| his dexterous slide of the shovel-blade, his 
easy and rhythmic lift, the clean precision 
of his every movement. 
| “] never thought it of you, Rickey,” he 
said. ‘“ Dog me if I can get over the idee of 
you working!” 

“I’m a right smart surprised myself,” 
admitted his partner, “I wouldn’t wonder 
if I could make a living at it if 1 done it for 
wages, It may come to that too. There! 
That’s about as much as we'll want to hoist.” 

The two put their shoulders to the car 
and trundled it to the foot of the shaft, 

| where a block and tackle dangled from a 
| rude windlass above. After attaching the 
| tackle by an ingenious clutch of hooks 
| they ascended the ladder and then slowly 
| and painfully hoisted the car a little above 
the surface level, where they locked it 
preparatory to sliding planks across the 
shaft’s mouth. This done, they lowered 
the car to the planking and pushed it toward 
their loading chute. It was a primitive 
contrivance, but fairly effective; and the 
| partners rather resented the smile of a 
stocky young man in corduroys who stood 
| wate hing the operation. 

‘It’s the best we can do right now; so 
you mustn't be too hard on us, Mr. Van- 

| Opdom,” said Rickey, answering the smile. 

‘I don’t see anything wrong with it, 
declared the Top-Notch engineer kindly. 

“‘How’s she running, gentlemen?” 

“We've been just a- wondering about 
that,” replied Rickey blandly. ‘ You see, 
we ain’t got anything to go by except what 
they tell us at the smelter. Still, we get 
a little something back after you fellows 
have taken your rake-off—enough to en- 
courage us to keep on; so far be it from us 
to register anything i in the nature of a kick. 

How’s Top- Notch? 

*“We’re working out the low grade on the 
thirty-foot level, I believe. I’m doing con- 
siderable prospecting myself; and that’s 
what I want to ask you about. Any objec- 
tion to me setting up the drill on your 
ground and sinking a few feet here and 
there? I’ve got some theories about the 
formation on this end of our properties 
that I'd like to verify.” 

“I ain’t got no objection if you'll let us 
see the cores,’” Orr answered. 

‘‘Wait a moment, Jimmie,” Rickey inter- 
posed. ‘ “‘We haven’t made our bets yet 
and I don’t believe the gentleman has 
anteed. If ne wants the priv ilege of calling 
he’s got to sit in; and then he'll have to 
pay to satisfy any curiosity he’s got con- 
cerning and otherwise appertaining to 
what we've got.” 

“T think you have the wrong idea, Mr. 
Raymond,” said the mining engineer. 
‘We aren’t prospective buyers. We've got 
ore enough te run us a hundred years.” 

“At the same time you wouldn’t mind 
annexing a little’old fifty-per-cent vein that 
happened to be straying in our back yard,” 
suggested Rickey. 

VanOpdom laughed gooc-humoredly. 

“Oh, well, if you've got any notions of 

| that sort there’s no use talking!” 

**There’s another point about this drill- 
ing,’ pursued Rickey apologetically. “If 
you bore our claims full of holes we'll have 
the rain running down the backs of our 
necks when we're tunneling; and if the 
water ain’t got no place to run off it’s apt 
to breed mosquitoes, and we'll have to 
screen the cabin. You see how it is your- 
self. Another thing: if you find that vein 
for us we won't have the fun of hunting for 
it, and if you prove there ain’t no vein we'll 
get discouraged —so there you are! I hate 
to be unaccommodating—but you'd feel 
the sz 3me way. 

“That’s all right,” said VanOpdom cheer- 
fully as he turned togo. “It won't make any 
particular difference. Good day!” 

“TI reckon he’s right about that,’ ob- 
served Rickey, looking after him. ‘It don’t 
make no difference unless we can get some 
kind person with a bundle to build us a 
smelter of our own. 

“What do you 
partner. 

“I’m ashamed to mention it, because it 
sort of reflects on a leading citizen,” replied 
Rickey. ‘All the same, I’ve got one of my 
hunches. Ever play freeze-out, Jimmie? 
No? Well, you'll get a chance to be in the 
game before long!” 

There was no immediate confirmation of 
Rickey’s hunch and that young man pur- 

| sued the remarkably even tenor of his way, 


9” 


mean?” inquired his 


to all appearances happily. 
circumstances that might have daunted one 
less stout of heart and hopeful of soul too. 
He was not favorably regarded by Mr. Paul 
Jarley Cruser, for one thing. He had con- 
ducted Mr. Cruser across the desert to 
the field of his present activities and the 
association had not been conducive to 
mutual good feeling. When the 
Rickey’s greeting was always urbane, if 
a trifle familiar and lacking in reverence; 
but the Top-Notch magnate confined him- 
self to a stony glare through his imposing 
tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses and a curt 
nod. Old Man Ross, superintendent of 
the mine, omitted the nod and merely 
glared, with a contraction of his shaggy 
brows. This grieved Rickey but not so 
much as the altered demeanor of his daugh- 
ter Maggie— Maggie, who had in the very 
snagteeth of parental opposition declared 
herself his friend! She bowed, indeed; 
but her blue eyes were unsmiling and her 
chin looked firmer than ever, so that there 
was small comfort to be derived from the 
added tinge of pink in her cheeks. 

When a man has sacrificed all 
joys of life on the altar of love 
his chosen calling and its companionship, 
the illimitable spaces of the range, sun, air 
and motion, 
ground gloom and consort with 
visionaries who mouthed strange jargon; 
when he has denied himself the 
delights of faro, roulette and poker, and all 
vinous and spirituous indulgence—and all 
for the sake of a girl, 
common decency, show some 
gratitude. Rickey had done and was doing 
all this; but a certain reputation for good- 
fellowship is sometimes hard to live down; 
and a little thing like a game of poker, 
under certain circumstances, is capable of 
creating mischief. 


other 


“I told him I would always be his friend, | 
Maggie | 


” 


when father was abusing him, 
said to her pillow. ‘‘ He knew that I meant 
it—or he ought to have known 


does he do? Goes straight over to The 


Only Show and gambles with that wretch, | 
to do | 
defi- | 


Burke, and —— I'll have no more 
with him!” And so she resolutely, 
nitely and finally put Mr. Raymond from 
her heart; and when she met him clad in his 
mud-caked garments, and walking clumsily 
in his unaccustomed miner’s boots, these 


evidences of honest toil and aspiration to a | 


nobler, better life moved her in no degree 


no more than the whimsical half-smile with | 


which Rickey regarded her. At first he had 
attempted to speak; but she had walked 
on. Only her color was heightened a trifle. 
Ever since then, though now Rickey never 


stopped, she found herself unable to control | 


that rebe llious pales of the blood. 
Jimmie ‘Orr, re turning from a trip to the 
smelter, descended the ladder of the Lady 
Lou’s north shaft so hurriedly that he 
missed a rung and fell the last three feet. 


Without waiting to take stock of damages | 


he picked himself up and made his limping 
way to a yellow glimmer of light, where he 


found Rickey picking industriously at a | 


ledge of shattered rock. 

‘*Lrop that!” cried Orr; and to empha- 
size his request he smote his partner 
between the shoulderblades with a slap 
that made him stagger. Rickey saw that 
his face was beaming. 

“We're all right, boy! 
optimist. “They want to buy the mine. 
Now what did I tell you?” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ said Rickey mildly. 
“Fine and dandy! Now suppose you sim- 
mer down, you pop-eyed lunatic! And let 
me tell you that the next time you thump 
re thataway I'll lay open your empty 
brainpan with whdtever’s handiest and 
heaviest. W ho wants to buy the mine?”’ 

“‘Cruser,” replied Orr. 

“Then our fortune’ s made,” declared 
Rickey sarcastically. ‘‘ Now get out of my 
way and let me loosen up this rock. Com- 
ing whooping and yelling round here about 
a little thing like that! I thought dinner 
was ready or something else exciting. Get 
out of my way!” 

‘‘He wants us to come up to the office,” 
Orr continued unabashed. “I told him I 
wouldn’t talk business without you; so he 
says to me to get you up there.”’ 

“IT wonder if I’ll go,”” Rickey speculated. 
“T reckon he wouldn’t take up our time and 
waste his own unless he was going to offer 


” 


us something less than a million, do you?” | 


There were | 


two met 
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Because, as the emblem of the 
Sunset League, composed of 51,000 
men and women, | want to introduce 
you, and say: 


“let’s get acquainted!” 


The Sunset League wants to know 
YOU; wants to talk to YOU; wants 
to tell YOU about California and 
the wonderful Pacific Coast States. 


Sunset League members are 


scattered all 
over this country—men and women 
who really do know this great won- 
derland of yours who will tell you 
what you ought to know; what you 
must know some day, because you 
will eventually go West. 
Men and women who do not know, 
here is the land of real living; of 
all of nature’s joys, from the snow 
trimmed mountains to the orange 
groves and roses and honeysuckle 
that thrive side by side—winter and 
summer—a land of everlasting glory! 
of promise, of sun- 
shine, of gladness, 
is right here. Know wonderful 
California and the wonderful Pacific 
Coast States. 
Let these 51,000 men and women 
talk to you. Let them send you the 
name of a family in your very neigh- 
borhood —league members — who 
know Califormia and the far West, 
who'll be glad, indeed, to tell you of 
their enthusiasm. 


our home o T ofhice 


A 2c stamp a send right to 


the name of that family; it will also 
tell you all about the Sunset League 
that has no dues, no obligations, 
other than your agreement to pass on 
to your neighbors what you learn of 
California. 

That same 2c stamp will give you, 
absolutely free, the service of the 
Sunset Magazine Information Bureau, 
which will answer any question about 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
New Mexico. 





Nevada, Anzona, 





You will receive 


A wealth of Western information—a 
library of facts that to-day vou simply 
can’t realize as truths. Immediately, 
for that same 2c stemp, we'll mail 
you a booklet describing the re 
Panama Exposition to be held i 
San Francisco, 1915; a marked pion 
of Sunset Magazine with its magnifi- 
cent four-color photographs of West. 
ern scenes; the big color poster of the 
famous Sunset Indian; an entertain- 
ing and informing volume of “Califor- 
nia’s famous resorts.” Every one free 
to you who want to know the real 
West! To-day, mail this coupon: 
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| vein; he doesn’t seem to get it through his 


head that we're only selling surface for your 
buildings. He’s considerable slow-minded, 
is Jimmie.” 

Mr. Cruser’s face assumed a slightly 
purple tint. 

“Do you think I’m buying surface right 
only?” he snarled. ‘‘ Well, I guess not!” 

“I think that’s all you're likely to buy 
with a thousand dollars, P. J.,” Rickey 
answered suavely. ‘‘ You don’t calculate 
on building a subway system, do you? 
Why, P. J., I’m surprised at you—almost! 
Don’t say you thought you was acquiring 
our vein, with all its dips, spurs, angles 
and variations, for such a sum!” 

Cruser gave him one malevolent look and 
struck the bell again—three times in rapid 
succession. 

‘Tear those quitclaims up,’’ he said to 
the pale clerk. Then he turned to the 
partners. ‘‘Get out!’’ he barked. 

“Tf you please!” suggested Rickey, 
lounging to the desk. “‘Say it, P. J.!"" He 
extended a thumb and bent forefinger 
toward Mr. Cruser’s nose. ‘‘Can’t I learn 
you to be polite nohow?” His finger and 
thumb advanced. 

The pale clerk heroically made a motion 
to interpose. Orr, who was chuckling with 
enjoyment, brushed him aside without 
troubling to look at him. 

“If you please!”’ insisted Rickey. 

Cruser had leaned back in his chair to 
the limit of equilibrium and the purple had 
completely faded from his complexion. 

“If you please!’’ he gurgled, and toppled 
over in a heap. 

‘That’s nice,” remarked Rickey approv- 
ingly. ‘*Come along, Jimmie. I’m afraid 
he doesn’t want us.” 

As the two walked back they discussed 
the situation. 

“I don’t see how the son-of-a-gun can do 
us any harm!” Orr opined. 

“No harm, but a right smart of incon- 
venience,” said Rickey. ‘For one thing, 
we'll have to pack our ore to Los Dragones 
if we want it smelted, and little Nigger- 
horse ain’t much on the pack.” 

That supposition proved to be entirely 
correct. At the week’s end, Orr took his 
customary load to the smelter and the fore- 
man told him he might take it back again. 

‘*What’s the reason?” asked Jimmie. 

“Orders,” replied the foreman laconically 

Upon this Jimmie turned his mules and 
drove back. 

‘But I think we can whietheted round 
this partickler stump, Rickey,” he said to 
his partner. ‘‘What’s the matter with get- 
ting one of the other boys to haul it up and 
let on it’s his?”’ 

‘That would be real deceitful!’’ Rickey 
objected. ‘Besides which, they’d catch 
on to it and then we'd be getting another 
fellow into trouble. They’d refuse his ore.”’ 

‘Then what will we do?” 

“Rub a pork rind on the bucksaw and 
keep right at it,” was Rickey’s counsel. 
“We can stick it out fora month yet —and 
a whole lot of things can happen in a month. 
One thing, I'll write to Curran. Curran is 
white; and if our friend P. J. and his crowd 


| didn’t chisel the Curran crowd on that Top- 


Notch deal it’s because they didn’t get no 
chance, in which case they wouldn’t have 
touched it with a ten-foot pole. We might 
work up an independent consolidation. 
I'll study on it, Jimmie.” 

He was still studying an hour after his 
partner's snores first rumbled through the 
shack. Seated on the rough board stoop, 


| his hands clasped about his updrawn knees, 


he gazed at the stars and meditated, the 


| while indulging his pernicious habit of 


brown-paper cigarettes. Presently the 
moon came up‘behind Escobedo and masses 
of fleecy white clouds drifted slowly across 


| and enveloped it; so that vast and luminous 
| avenues to the central glory opened and 


were obscured, changing so imperceptibly, 
seeming so tangible in their weird beauty, 
that the young man felt his spirit drawn in 
longing to penetrate the celestial mystery. 

And so he studied and let his cigarette go 
out; and sometimes he imagined Maggie 
Ross moving, spiritlike, along the radiant 
pathways aloof, unattainable. Then the 
exaltation departed and he pictured her on 
the porch of the superintendent’s house 
with a stocky brute, who broadened his a’s, 
altogether too close to her; and, with that, 
Rickey got up—but he had arrived at a 
decision, ‘I'll see her tomorrow, whether 
or no!” he muttered as he entered the « cabin. 


It so happened that Rickey had no , diffi- 
culty in carrying out his intention of seeing 


| Maggie Ross; and she did not pass on as 
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she had meant to. They met almost at the 
gate of her home and Rickey motioned her 
to the shade of the pepper trees. 

They stood for a moment in silence. She 
met his determined look steadily, gravely. 
It seemed to him there was something 
almost conte mptuous in her regard —and it 
stung him to speec h. 

‘Mz iggie, he cried, “I can’t stand this 
no longe ri” 

She made no reply, but trembled slightly 
at the half-suppressed passion in his voice. 
‘Are you through with me, Maggie? 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she 
answered coldly. ‘‘There is nothing to be 
through with, is there?” 

“— thought there was at one time,” 
replied Rickey haltingly, after a pause. 

‘There was a night—nearly four months 
ago—when I thought there might be. 
You've probably forgotten it and I reckon 
I oughtn’t to remind you.” 

“‘[ think you have forgotten very often 
since then,”’ she said. 

“I’ve been a no-account, feather-nheaded 
fool—I know that,” the young man ad- 
mitted. ‘I’ve slipped up where I didn’t 
aim to, and I ain’t excusing it; but I 
allowed you'd give me a show, Maggie. I 
wasn’t raised to look at some things the 
way you have. You want to think of 
that.” 

“IT have thought of it,”’ the girl told him. 
“But there are other things, and - 
It’s no use talking about it. I must go in, 
Mr. Raymond. Please let me go.” 

Rickey stood aside. 

“T suppose there are other reasons,’’ he 
said bitterly. ‘‘I know one of them. I’ve 
seen him with you right often lately—but 
that ain’t none of my business. And-—I 
reckon he’s a heap better man than I am.” 
He smiled mirthlessly. *‘Goodby, Maggie.” 

He was turning to go when she spoke. 

“If you mean Mr. VanOpdom—and I’m 
sure you do—I think it right to tell you 
that you are mistaken. He is engaged to a 
girl in Boston; and, anyway He is 
nothing but a friend to me and never would 
be anything more.” 

The feeling of relief with which the young 
man might have heard this announcement 
at another time was dulled by her manner. 
He caught at the word. 

“That ain’t much, is it? You told me 
that you would always be my friend. That 
was the last thing you said to me. I had a 
different idea about it though; I thought 
friends overlooked things and forgave 
things, Maggie.” 

The pleading in his tone had anything 
but a softening effect on the young woman. 
She looked at him and there were both 
scorn and anger in the look. No doubt 
about the expression this time. 

You showed me just how much you 
thought of our friendship then!” she flared 
out. ‘I took your part against my father, 
and you—you showed everybody that he 
was right.” 

“I got into a game,” Rickey admitted. 
“Yes. I was a considerable worked up 
over them few brief remarks the old gentle- 
man made. I had a chance to win the 
little horse back too—and I think a heap of 
that little horse!” 

“So much that you took the chance of 
losing him at cards—and lost him.” 

“But I won him back!” Rickey put in. 

“There are some things you can’t ever 
win back,” said Maggie. ‘“‘There was a 
present you wanted to give me, Mr. Ray- 
mond. What did you do with that?” 

A dusky red mounted into Rickey’s face 
and suffused it to the hair-roots. 


played that,” he acknowledged 


humbly. “I didn’t think you knew; but I 
see you do, and—and I'll take my medicine. 
It was sure a dog’s trick and I reckon you’d 
be a fool if you did forgive it. Well, I won’t 
trouble you no more.” 

He pulled his hat down over his forehead 
and walked rapidly away. The girl opened 
the gate and then stood looking after him, 
her eyes moist and her lip quivering. 

‘Trouble me!” she murmured. ‘Oh, 
Rickey, you won't do anything but trouble 
me to the last day I live!” 


A few days later encther bolt from the 
blue, of a peculiarty-teep indigo tint, de- 
scended upon the proprietors of the Lady 
Lou Mine. Rickey Raymond sustained 
the first shock of it. Entering the company 
store, which had absorbed the small general 
merchandise emporium of Bill Hockins and 
- rapidly absorbing the surplus wealth 
of the community, Rickey laid a flabby 
five-dollar bill on the new counter and de- 


manded a sack of cornmeal and the balance | 
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tt Hk Abbott- Detroit Closed 
Cars is the result, rather than the cause, of their 
useful and comfortable design. It is in this type of 

Gasoline Motor Car construction that the character of 


manufacturer's product is most clearly revealed. 


beauty of the 


There is such a chance for imperceptible shoddy work, or such an 
opportunity for the display of elegance and refinement, that the 
little things which tend, on the one hand, toward cheapness and on 
the other toward quality, in a maker’s policy, stand out boldly. 


Albboit- Detroit 


Closed Car Bodies are not skimpy, badly fitted, poorly finished, 


soon becoming squeaky and spotted. 
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ide in every particular and their mounting i 


Che upholstery is thick and yielding and of sucha shape as to allow the finest clothing 
and hats to be worn with ease and without disastrous effects. 


Both our Coupé and Limousine are well suited for shopping, calling, town car use and 


theatre going, particularly in inclement weather, when they are always comfortable and 


snug inside, 
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* Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped with Gray & Davis nickel 


plated Bullet electric headlights, electric side and tail lights, two (2) 180 ampere 
hour lighting batteries, Tungsten lamps,— body of lamps black enamel with nickel plated 
trimmings, 36x 4 inch tires, front; 37x4!'2 inch rear, demountable rims, horn and complete 


set of tools, $3000. 


Abbott-Detroit ‘630°? Colonial Coupé, fully equi ped with nickel plated Bullet electric 


headlight , electric side and tail lights, two 100 ampere hour lighting batteries, Tungsten 
lamps, 34x4 inch tires, demountable rims, horn and complete set of tools, $2150 
Dynamo I quipment for Electric Lighting, $90 extra Abbott Self Sta ter, $50 extra. 


These and all our other cars are completely described in our 1912 Art Catalogue. 
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Maggie stood staring, her face blanched 
and her hand at her throat. Then the 
breath came from her in a long, shuddering 
gasp, and she swayed and clutched at a 
chair for support. In an instant her 
father was at her side and caught her, but 
she struggled against him and broke away 
to grasp Ames by the sleeve. 

“Where is he?”’ she whispered 

‘Lassie! Lassie!’’ cried her father. 

She turned on him. 

“Be silent! Let me hear. Where is he?” 

‘*He’s at the cabin,”’ answered Ames. 

“I’m going to him,” she said in the same 
strange whisper. “I’m going to Rickey.” 

“Are ye distraught, lassie?’’ exclaimed 
the old man. He tried to bar the way, but 
she fiercely pushed him aside and sped like 
a mi ad thing through the gate, never paus- 

ng for an inst os until she reached the 
po Po of the Lady Lou. Jimmie Orr stood 
at the open f mn hardly seeming to see the 
girl who stood before him. 

**T must see him!” said Maggie. ‘‘Is 
Is it ” The words failed her. 

‘They think he will live,” said Jimmie. 
**And you shall see him if you will be very, 
very quiet. Can you be?” 

Maggie nodded and he led her inside 
where, upon a cot by an open window, lay 
a form swathed in bandages, motionless, 
save for a hardly perceptible rising and fall- 
ing of the chest. One hand lay stiffly ex- 
tended outside of the sheet, and the girl 
dropped softly to her knees and kissed it. 

“*Come,” whispered Jimmie; and Maggie 


arose obediently and followed him outside. 


Old Man Ross was with Orr on the porch, 
waiting 

**Maggie!”’ said Ross. 

a am to marry him some day,” she said. 

“ Maggie, lass!” said her fat her again. 

She went away, but was back within the 
hour, accompanied by Annunciata, who 
bore a basket laden with soft linens, pre- 
cious limes for drink, and jars and bottles. 
There had been opposition from the old 
Scotchman, but in the end his iron will had 
bent to the steel of his daughter's purpose; 
and so, day by day she came, 
third Rickey opened his eyes and knew 


and on the | 


her. With time, the wound healed and the | 


bones began to knit; and, one by one, 
bandages were taken off and not replaced. 

“T shall be leaving you soon now, ” said 
Maggie one morning. ‘‘You won't be 
needing me any longer.” 

“T wisht you’d wait till I don’t, if it 
wouldn’t put you out too much, ple ase, 
ma’am,” said the skeleton of Rickey 
“‘And would you take a little prese nt 
from me?” 

“It depends,” answered Maggie cannily. 

“Jimmie, get into my warsack and ti ike 
out a package you'll find there, 
the patient. ‘‘Have you got it? Give it 
to the lady—-and get out for a minute.”’ 

Jimmie obeyed, but reluctantly. 

“IT was going to tell you something,” he 
said. 

**Get out,” repeated Rickey. ‘* Will you 
open that up, Maggie?” he continued as 
the door closed. 

The package contained a peacock-blue 
plush case, inside of which were a comb, 
a brush and a mirror, silver-backed and 
elaborately chased, nestling in peacock-blue 
satin. Maggie looked up rather sadly. 

“Tt isn’t the same,” protested Rickey. 
““T burned the one I staked—burned it in 
the smelter furnace. I don’t know why I 
got this. I guess I had a hunch. Will you 
take it? Will you take me with it, Maggie?” 

He tried to raise himself and the girl 
pushed him gently back, her arm beneath 
his head, her face close to his. 

“You foolish boy!” she said. 
you the day afte rr you were hurt! 
you know that? 

a ten minutes later Jimmie Orr came 

, discreetly heavy-footed. 

**Now you may tell him,’’ Maggie per- 
mitted; and Jimmie, beaming with delight, 
took a seat by the cot. 

“It’s the mine, old son!” he burst out. 
“That shot what smashed you smashed 
into the biggest and richest vein that’s been 
found on this here great American conti- 
nent in ten years —and we're rich, you crow- 
bait! Curran’s going to take hold of it 
| with us, and he left three weeks ago to get 

machinery. Some of it’s on the way now. 

Miss Maggie wouldn’t let me tell you be- 

fore, for fear of exciting you. How’s that?’ 

“Fine and dandy!” replied Rickey. 

“But I don’t see why you had to come 

butting in here quite so soon. You tell me 

about it later and take another little waik 
now. I’ve something important to talk 
} about with Miss Maggie.” 


“T took 
Didn't 
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The Safe Candy 


Christmas Day without 
chocolate candy is un- 


heard of. 


Get the purest choco- 
late candy made. 





The children can eat 


Peter’s 


Milk 


Chocolate 


and have a 


Merry Christmas. 


It tastes good and 
just as good as it tastes. 


The Food 
and Candy 


combined. 


“High as 
the Alps 
in Quality.” 
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SNAPS ON YOUR UMBRELLA ROD INSTANTLY 
HOLDS THE RIBS TIGHTLY AGAINST UMBRELLA ROD 
IS NEAT AND CLASSY IN APPEARANCE 


IS JUST WHAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 


IF YOUR DEALER IS UNABLE TO SUPPLY YOU 
WE WILL MAIL ONE ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
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THE REJECTED G 
PLANET ‘ 


NE Young Women 
veg Meh \ enjoy the hotel life 


A 
{ 
Finally he croz ake ed out: S 
\ 
. 


emtmtet~ @ in California 


again?’ 
“She stepped away from me and I saw 


the pretty eyes of her bur-rn. 


‘*] have promised Mickey,’ she whi 2 
= , . : 
‘‘And yez will marry him?’ says m¢ f here is a romance for the young 1n this land that 


bould Tim in ero pi Gas young. There's a sparkle to pleasure and a zest to life. 

“He tur-rned on his heel. ae of With the mountains at your back and the sea at your feet, 
<a a — 4 will kill \ with the skies soft and the air invigorating, with y uth in 
aan Siapebag ry tite sia tt Tia vour blood and life to be lived 


Purgat’ry as it is.’ it would be a pity, indeed, 
not to spe nd one gl rious winter in California. 


‘Thin I will kiss him gladly,’ says the ‘ 


gir-rl; ‘for he has made me give him what t 
I would niver have given to anny man but And certainly the be t way to go 1s on the 
one. Come, oe ki me l have i 
or-rn and I will do it. And thin I will 
augh at yez in P ungat’r “ } 
ey ae os Angeles Limite 
here!’ I responded. ‘And 7 will fight wid 
Tim O’Shea. But I will not kiss yez! 1k 3 - 
no gir-rl that another man may wed wid ay ye It t { tl hick 
rir ial an } nal nay wed V i ~ gives you a great mot pl ture « the ¢ intr in W cn 
her; for I see clearly I have been made A! ] 4 } 
y : eo . . ¥\ you hve. As you sit in the reception room of the ()bservation 
iool ol. And I tur-rned me back and ; . ' > ) } r { 
denar-rted ar SS * Car and the 2,300-mile film unrolls beneath your feet, you 
lepar-rted. : 
‘In three minutes me bould Tim came realize as never before the magnificence of Amenca 












to me, 

‘* After all, I have been desaved,’ he ir 
for-rmed me. ‘Fir-rst, ’tis that bogtrotte: 
Murphy; thin you, Mickey O’ Rourke.’ 

‘Il looked at him superciliously. 

‘I undher rstand, I infor-rmed him 
*Yez will wed wid Moira Kelly. This ne 


vor-rid is no place for me.’ 


When you go, travel over the 
Chicago & Northwestern 


Union Pacific 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


‘Tis a poor thing anny way,’ Says Tim Electr block signal Exce t r ars € allt tof 
Moir a says there is no place for a cow and at Salt Lake City if you wish a 
cannot Carry watther from the a a most interesting city 
There i ; a far-rm near her father’s which 1 
nT ’ J.B. DE FRIEST, General Eastern Agent 
t< ly > ill | ; ire . ] ’ Z > 
» let cheaply. We will live ther F-287 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 
F.73 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL “ai Py 


A. J. DUTCHER, Gen. Agt., F-315 N. 9th St., ST. LOUIS 7 
GERRIT FORT, Pass’ rTraffic Mer, UnionPacificR.R 
1442 Dodge St., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“T scor-rr ved him at the momint. 
““*Thin what is all your wisdom worth fe 
I demanded. ‘Yez have built a wor-rld; 


] ‘ + , 
now yez listen to a woman tor three 











n ites —and ye abandon it and the man 


yez W: ant it?’ says me bould Tim. 
ill make ye a prisint 
**T am going to Ameriky,’ I infor-rmed 
him. ‘I have no use for - thi s little wor-rld 
that we have built.’ 
*“‘At the instant Moira came out, her 
white face shining undher her red hair. 
*** And ye poor Dbhoys made this ali your 


Ives?’ says she. ‘’Tis a sad place—wid 





no meadow for a cow, no well handy by the 





house and no turves dried for the fire! 

“**'Tis thrue,’ say ave Tim, muc 
shamed. ‘We will ack in ~diate 
So he took Moira in his sthrong ar 


i we Said thet K WOr-Ta As we To 
air Tim O’Shea gave the wor rid 


his foot. 





k 
: y wid yez into space!’ says he 
t rolied oO i ve s V 1 get 
aller and st er in the sk Moi. 
ned 
( t Db r ) i 
woman?’ she demands in his ear, me 
veling beside tl 
*Yez ca ) t I C 
o !’ whispers 1 
(Q DWrantte Fa D> 
vi Wut J i S - 


| perch EVERGREEN RYAN 

eJ Chicago, has a friend i the priest} 
ho has a keen sense of humor. The pri« 

told Ryan about 


officiated a short time ago. 








The christe ing | irty col isted of the 
id bab girl—the gra 
her e rest of 1 ri 6 
‘ 1 neares he pl 
Vh I as I t 
priest ( her he 
mo 
] 9,’ he gra t replie 
A e turned to the father hisper 
hoarsely Wt s its me 
Hazel,” repli r. 
Vhat?” asked he 
“Hazel,” repeat fath 
The grandfather threw up his hand 
disg 


“Whi at d’ye think av that?” he asked 
the priest. ‘‘With the calendar av t 
saints full av gur-rl names—an’ him nam 
his after a nut!’ 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


These delightful dessert confections 
rightly have a place in every holiday repast. 
Their fragile goodness and delicate sweetness < 
never fail to please. ‘Their varying 
flavors comport with any dessert, 
with ices, fruits or beverages. 













In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
Another dessert confection, with an 
outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 














UPERINTENDENTS OF 
> modern mills under scientific man- 
agement need this efficient watch. 
An exact timer for each opera- 
tion. An infallible basis for computing 
Me labor cost. A downright reliable watch, 
i =e with _ the world’s greatest watchmakers 
So) and fifty years “know how” behind it. 


' Lord 
» Elgin 


fi A master-mechanism of dignified 























(1 beauty. Built on tested specifica- 
") tions. 15 and 17 jewels; solid 
» gold or 25-year filled cases. 
Cased and adjusted at the 
factory. Prices range 
from $25 to $75. Ask 
your jeweler to show 
you its structure! 
ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
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THE WINGS OF 
ICARUS 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


what proved to be his last flight, Ely had a 
feeling that something would happen; and 
he asked his mechanic to be ready to tele- 
graph Mrs. Ely at once if anything went 
wrong. She was in Iowa, having for the 
first time failed to accompany him. The 
telegram was sent. 

J.J. Frisbie, who was jeered at by a crowd 
until he ventured into the air during a 
treacherous wind and was killed, always 
wore his watch aloft untilthat day; but just 
before he went up at Norton he handed the 
watch to his wife with the laughing remark 
that some one might pick his pocket. A 
moment later he had. lost control of his 
machine, it crashed into a shed and he was 
picked up mortally hurt. 

Tom Sopwith, the English aviator, has a 
sporty big racing car—as long as an ocean 
greyhound, more or less—and he insists 
that it be in front of his hangar before he 
leaves the ground. During a recent meet 
on Long Island some of his friends whisked 
it away for a brief joy ride. It came 
Tommy’s time to fly, but he wouldn't 
budge till that machine was brought back. 

Beachy has no superstitions, and Curtiss 
says he—Curtiss—hasn’t any; but his me- 
chanics wink and say that he never makes 
a flight until he putters with his machine 
and findssomething wrong. Asastickler for 
proper adjustment and tuning up, he goes 
on the theory that nothing is ever perfect 
that you can always find something to fix. 
A hidden screw tightened or an obscure wire 
adjusted, then Curtiss is ready to shoot 
away. If you look as he rises you will notice 
a greasy old leather cap with a small avia- 
tion emblem pinned on the front. Perhaps 
thisisn’t any evidence of superstition either; 
but Curtiss has worn that cap on every 
flight he has made. Now that he has or- 
dered all his men to wear helmets, he will 
either have to abandon his beloved cap or 
break the rule he himself has made. 


In the Animal Kingdom 


Mixed in with its tragedy there is a great 
deal of humor in the aviation game: Sea- 
gulls, swarming about the cruiser Pennsyl- 
vania, almost brought Curtiss to grief while 
he was preparing to land on board during 
his navy experiments. As he swept up to 
the vessel a cook opened a porthole and 
emptied overboard a great quantity of 
kitchen refuse. This attracted a swarm 


| of screaming gulls, and Curtiss narrowly 


missed tangling up a thousand or so in his 
planes and propeller. As it was, he was 
forced to change his course, fly round the 
cruiser and return to his landing platform 
only after the gulls had eaten and departed. 

Harry Harkness who, as an ardent ama- 
teur, has invested several thousands of his 
reputed several millions in monoplanes and 
their equipment, startled a bunch of jack- 
rabbits as he swooped down over the prairie 


| surface of North Island, San Diego, Cali- 
| fornia. One big, long-eared fellow was 
| apparently fascinated with delight or para- 


| lyzed with fear. 


Ears erect, eyes bulging, 
he sat on his haunches, unable to move, 
until the knifelike propeller-blade cut off 
his head as clean as a whistle. At the in- 
stance of his wife, who objects violently to 
his going up, Harkness has abandoned avi- 
ation and has gone in for motor boats. He 
says he is going to put a thousand-horse 
engine in a fourteen-foot—or maybe it is 
a forty-foot —boat and attain a speed of a 
hundred miles an hour. 

“Tow do you expect a boat of that size 
to keep from being jarred to pieces by such 
an engine?” he was asked. 

“Easy!” said Harkness. “I’m import- 
ing all the wood from Borneo. I forget 
what it’s called; but it’s grown under water 


| and will stand anything.” 


Hubert Latham, in a pretty Antoinette 


| monoplane, armed with a shotgun, madly 





chased ducks along the coast near Los 


Angeles last winter and kept at it until he | 


bagged one. The feat was heralded at first 
as the dawn of a new era for sportsmen; but 
the newspapers were inclined to make light 
of the incident, and even the most enthusi- 
astic followers of aviation do not predict 
that duck-hunting from the hurricane deck 
of a monoplane will be one of the season’s 
diversions just yet. California took the per- 
formance with serious humor, and some wit 
introduced in the legislature a bill designed 
to regulate hunting from aeroplanes. 
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Traveling 
There is a delicious cup of 
bouillon ready at a moment’s no- 
tice if you take with you a box of 


‘STEERO 


Beuiiien Cubes 


Ma y American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





SR, 


Just drop a Cube into a cup and add 




































boiling water from the Thermos bottle. 
| No cooking or seasoning needed. Ap- 
petizing at any time of day or night. 
Steero C add flavor and richnes 
to gravies, soups and sauces. Adda 
Steero Cube or two just before serving 
Send for FREE SAMPLES 
teero,”” If your gr 
can not send 38c for a box of 1 
Cut I Tins of 50 and 100 (¢ 
are more economical for household use. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 177 William Street, New York 
Under 
Pure 
Food 
Law, 
Seria 
No.1 
The durability 
of its wonderful tone 
makes the Packard—style 
k —the one best piano pur- 
chase at $500. The better 
dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and player 
planos—on terms. Get cata- 
logue BB from The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, — to-day. 
Salesmanagers! 


Advertising Men! 


We offer today, Dec. 16, a remarkable book, entitled 


“ADS AND SALES” 
by Herbert N. Casson, the well known author of “ The 
History of the Telephone,” 
N Casson has classified 8,000 advertiseme 
25 varieties with astonishing results. He has mo A aa r > 
advertising the new principles of 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
This book is practically a 12-lesson course in the art 
of selling and advertising, but the price has been held down 
to $2 net. Order at once from any bookseller or from 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
| New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
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MOTOR CARS 
| si ar a 


ERE is the Garford ‘‘Six'’—the most advanced six cylir 
der car on the market. The wonderful perform t 
this motor during a series of unusually rigid tests, « 


- ering a period of over three years, rightly classes it as the 
— —-- t a perfect six cylinder car made. Every six cylinder obsta | 
has beenovercome. It ha ccessfully weathered the ‘ 


@ Und 





The Willys-Garford Sales Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Foolish dependence on rubber alone 





ome men think mor f ey than tl lo of their lives—but suppose they 
do— the f Weed, A Chains is small~and—the cost of skidding is great! 
Just look at thi A man buys It’s ashort story — but a long list of 
it re kidding certainly does injur n 
anexpensive car No money 1 parca to } a P 4 
ileguard it inst everything every <hygaamnoes : : 

; , St e,isn'tit? any little break- 
thing but wdir ind wellhe know pion 3 ri af an hays - ret 
that Weed ( : kee | ‘ terly at 1 ed the car go ) le garage, 

bl ‘ - ng ‘ I but when the bare rubber tires are 
impossible ac eects to { ' t and k ind they commence to slip and 

’ ” ° i ind skid dangerousl do nothin 

**Pooh! Pooh!” he exclaims, {ose thing! Stranse, ian't it? 
“quite non-essential — the danger i Think hard! Answer this question 
remote besich lama ver careful t hfu if 4 value either ur mone ’ 
driver One day little rain 1 slippery ur life and if you kn positively that 
pavement a fal t u do not use Weed Chains you may lose y 
: , ; money—or your tife—or you may lose both 
»- Sk -Ski- Skid ! Cra h in the name of reason don't you use them! 








At All Weed Chains cannot injure tires because ‘‘they creep.”’ 


Reputable 
Dealers 


On front wheeb give comfortable, easy steering — out of car tracks, 
snow drifts and ‘’ deep going "’ just like steering on smooth roads. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. , 28 Moore St., New York 






































Give Him a Handsome Box of 


Fine Silk Hosiery 


It's sure to please any man— 
the sort of thing he’s always 
glad to have. Requires no 
time or trouble to select, and 
remember that when giving 


AE Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


you have the satisfaction of 


Oleh mt Oh ote lsisest-twe eieds 
The -Ideal Gift 


She) ae w Shes! 


giving the best—the hosiery 
chosen by perfect dressers. 


Sheer, rich and beautiful. 
It wears as well as lisle 
and costs but little more. 
Every pair guaranteed. 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


at the best shops everywhere 


Our Handsome Booklet 
on Silk Hosiery is Yours 
(Free) for the Asking. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
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SUPERANNUATED 


Continued from Page 14 


“No, they don’t. We've had five July 
calves given us.” 

“Tf I was married, she wouldn’t quit 
making butter!”’ quoth Abel vigorously. 
“‘Calves also is worth something.” 

“‘One died; Retta raised the other four. 
She’sagreat hand. I bought fourcows with 
part of the ready money from my commis- 
sions and rented a pasture, and we run a 
little milk business for the folks right in 
town. Retta takes in a dollar-fifty to two 
dollars a day, and folks fetch their own 
cans.” 

**She’s a fine woman,” 
conviction. 

They drove along through jolting, rutted 
bottoms, the mud-flecked curtains of the 
surrey slapping in and out, the Cousins 
Hall imperturbable on the front seat, the 


said Walzer with 


| funeral procession straggling over the way 


before and behind them. 

“You tell her,” said the pallbearer to 
the officiating clergyman, “that I deliber- 
ately said so. Here we are. Dinged if Sol 
Myers ain’t hustling to finis h the grave 
still! You tell Henrietta.’ 

Preacher Wicks nodded and _ smiled. 
Abel was a kind creature, though deaf and 
queer and alone; and if it pleased him to 
think that he could compliment a lady 
tastefully —why, let him do it. The hear- 
ing couldn’t hurt Retta. And Walzer 
had ready money—he might as well buy 
gilt-edged securities as stow it in the bank! 

So they laid Squire Hall to his rest and 
the college-made minister was allowed to 
Say an extra prayer at the grave for his 
dignity’s sake; and the mourners drove 
back up the hills to eat funeral-cake at a 
dinner of ceremony. 

“Say,” began Deacon Walzer as soon as 
they were back in the surrey, ‘‘you won't 
be fixed so nice now grass is gone already, 
by the reason your four cows goes on eating 
fullas much as they milk, Feed’sgone up.” 
He seemed honestly worried. ‘‘And four 
heifer calves! Sho!” 

“I’m providing for that, brother. I’m 
engaged in another line. I got started in it 
through Stocker, one of our members up to 
Oriola. I went to him about a cow; and 
in the course of business he makes it plain 
to me that himself, and certain other farm- 
ers too, was used to investing ready money 
very foolishly. They’d put it in an electric 
business in Colorado, maybe, or an oilfield 
in Texas, or something they had never set 
eyes on—nor would.” 

“Gold mines! Cigar fact’ries! Plate- 
glass mills!” e xplode od Walzer, sawing the 
air. “I know ’em!” 

“Says I: ‘My dear brother, why don’t 
you put your money in farms?’ But he 
wouldn’t. ‘Then put it,’ says I, ‘into an 
iron mine or a stone quarry or a tollbridge 
right here at home.’ And that was a new 
idea to him.” 

‘Sure is!’’ the other assented. 

**So I made inquiries, and I found a slate- 
quarry proposition, just being financed, that 
he and a few others could get into on the 
ground floor. I put two hundred dollars 
into it myself. It’s paid big. If we could 
quarry enough slate we’ drun shingles off 
the market —we can sell so cheap!” 

“Folks kinda stick to shingles still,” said 
Walzer cautiously. 

‘And that led to other things. There's 
something now that I’m trying to get in on 
the ground floor for a little money I've laid 
away.” 

Abel grunted. Brother Wicks, by the 
new light of salesmanship that was in him, 
sensed the caution in the deaf man’s soul 
and bore away upon confidences purely 
personal. Business tact came naturally to 
Brother Wicks—it may have been atavism. 

“T’ve got twelve hundred and seventy 
dollars in the bar.k, and four cows and four 
calves, and my quarry stock—all since I 
went to Oriola. N 7 wouldn’t you call 
that pretty good?” 

“Sho 

5 ae there’s nothing that I can see to 
hinder me from more in the same way — 
commissions —— 

“Mister,” said Walzer earnestly, ‘‘you 
sure was cut out for a business man! Why, 
you might very soon have enough to buy a 
farm!” 

Emerson Wicks smiled. ‘Before Con- 
ference next April that’s just what I hope 
to do; but I don’t want it known till the 


“ 


| last minute.” 


“By gosh! Who’d ever suppose such 


| a slick idea would come by a preacher! 


Mister, you are all right! All right! If I 
was you, already, I would go up to Hazleton 
on the Conference and sell a grainbag full of 
Brazil coffee comp’nies among them other 
ordained preachers! Why don’t you?” 

“Oh, no!” said the superannuated one 
gently, shaking his head in reproof. ‘My 
brethren have a hard service and do the 
best theycan. It’s only the big city fellows, 
ten years in a place, that can save.” 

Abel Walzer gurgled and wheezed. 
“Say!” he choked, ‘I want to hear some 
more ’bout this! Oh, by gosh! By gosh! 
I been thinkin’ all fall I might maybe come 
up a trip to Oriola for a day. Only, thinks 
I, maybe they don’t want to see no visitors, 
the way they are fixed. Comp’ny’s hard if 
folks are caught short. Ain’t? But now I 
got tocome. Might I could find you some- 
thing of a good bargain in farmlands also, 
but I got, anyway, to hear the last of this 
business. "Long in January you expect 
me—sure!”’ 

“All right. You come,” re ponded Mr. 
Wicks. ‘You wasn’t of our communion, 
Walzer; but I kinda got acquainted with 
you from the first, and you always proved a 
real friend to me while in this charge. I’m 
glad you remembered me the same way. 
You come, and welcome, and make us a 
visit. We got an extra bedroom. The 
womenfolks’ll be real pleased.” 

“Will they?” asked Abel solemnly. 
“Will they? I wonder still! Ya—will 
they? For the rest of the drive he sat in 
inordinate gloom. 


With butter-making out of the way for 
the winter, Oriola settled down to a round 
of church sociables, sleighrides, waffle sup- 
pers, Grange fairs, box parties, raffles, 
Sunday-school concerts, and even to those 
terrible sorceries of the devil Friday- 
night dances. The town was never so well 
dressed or so carefree. Courting and marry- 
ing went on with an Edenic facility. 
Fathers were generous with money when the 
monthly milk-check came. John Stocker 
who was understood to have mortgaged 
some cattle to go into quarrying on the 
ground floor somewhere, and to have made 
thousands and thousands by selling out to 
somebody and going into ‘something else 
of a mining nature somewhere else —gave 
two of his daughters chests of solid silver 
at their weddings, and the third two 
hundred dollars in cash. Thus modern 
prosperity came to Oriola. 

The Reverend Mr. Wicks, returning 
from the funeral to his charge and its rural 
whirl, thought infinite ly less about Deacon 
Valzer, of Thompsonville, than the lonely 
Walzer thought about him. In December 
a letter from Abel announced a fine old 
farm in Zarepta Township for sale at two 
thousand dollars; and this, together with 
a novice’s uneasiness in a sluggish falling 
market, impelled the minister to turn all 
his own stock investments into money. By 
drawing his last cent of commissions from 
Winkle & Watts, he made up the neces- 
sary two thousand dollars in currency 
such a treasure as he had never seen. He 
kept the money in the house two weeks, 
then, when preliminaries had been attended 
to, sent it in an express parcel to Abel. 

The deacon had said he would visit 
Oriola early in January; and he was as 
good as his word. In the dusk of New 
Year’s Day Brother Wicks returned to the 
parsonage from a round of old-fashioned 
calls; he was sleepy from the late hours of 
the Watch Night Service and heavy with 
pound cake. 

The house was warm, but dark. Brother 
Wicks lit the kitchen lamp; then, turning, 
almost dropped it. Deacon Walzer sat 
there before the oven, looking idiotically 
cheerful, hatless and at home. He had 
his arm round a drooping, contented 
Henrietta. 

“Well,” he stated absurdly, “I’m here 
already.”” The minister only stared. 

“I come to bring your deed; but, now 
I am here once, I'll stay to get a license.” 

Mr. Wicks took the stiff legal packet 
held out to him. “Mah!” he called wildly. 

“Oh, she knows,” said Henrietta’s 
fingers. 

“Sure she does! 
voce. 

“‘She’s glad! She’s crying! She’s in her 
room,” spelled Retta tersely. 

“But she don’t know not a word about 
the farm. You go on and tell her while 
I tell Retta.” 


” the suitor agreed viva 
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| Wicks was indubitably getting ready to 
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‘I’m not prepared for this,” remonstrated | 
the father feebly. ‘‘I’m surprised! You 
never told me—no one ever told me! How 
long has this been going on?” 

‘“‘When you turn away your head, like 
you are now, I can’t see a word you say.” 
Mr. Wicks aligned himself before } 
prospective son-in-law and snapped: “ How 
long has this been ge i 
“He can 
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The watch of “style” and unfailing accu- 
racy—The Waltham Colonial. It is a thin, 
graceful model possessing the sound 
principles of Waltham <6nstruction that have won 
preference for Waltham watches throughout the world. 


WALTHAM 


The discriminating man will take pride in carrying the Waltham 
Colonial. It is a watch of graceful design and is the thinnest reliable 
timepiece made. The Waltham Colonial represents the last word in 
watch making and from every stand point is an ideal gift for a gentle- 
man. It is adjusted and cased at the factory, price $37.50 and upwards, 
according to the grade of movement and quality 
of case. 
The Waltham Colonial, Riverside grade, is especially recom- 
mended as a life time investment. The Riverside has been 
a famous Waltham movement for a full generation. 
Handsome booklet describing the various Waltham move- 


ments and full of valuable watch lore free on request. All 
Jewelers sell W: ath. im Watches 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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| parishioner exclaimed. 
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speak his mind. 
Henrietta was going to be married and 
Emerson owned a farm! 

“Oh, he’s desp’rit!”’ gasped the visitor’s 
voice outside. “Eloise is off to Atlantic on 
her wedding trip an’ I’m all alone! What 
shall Il do? The telegrams was down to the 
post-office for him when he went for the 
mail; an’ I come home to get supper—an’ 
there he was with them all spread out on 
the table! ‘Gussie,’ says he to me when he 

seen me, ‘your old John Stocker has been 

fool enough to lose the very shirt off his 
back!’ An’ he busted out crying. Oh, 
mister, but I’m scairt to pieces!” 

‘‘What’s she say, Henrietta?’’ Walzer’s 
voice broke in. Mrs. Wicks, through the 
doorw: ty, Saw tetta’s fingers fly Mrs. 
Stocker’s green silk dress showed round the 

‘orner of the sofa, 


‘*Let me look at the papers,” suggested 


| the minister. 


| away’ 
| His name. I’ve 


“*He was speculatin’,”’ wailed the wife 
“that’s it. He spent so free and he wanted 
to make more. He’s lost all his prop’ty! 
Oh, I don’t know what’ll become of us 
him and little Benjy an’ me!” 

**You’ll work, might be,” suggested Abel 
W: alze ‘r practic ally 

“But I can’t bear folks should know!” 
she cried. 

Mr. Wicks ran through the papers and 
telegrams, then turned from the lamp with 
a gesture of sharp impatience. To his wife, 
looking on from the bedroom, his simple, 
open look had taken on reserves. 

“T always told Brother John to have 
nothing to do with those people. I told him 
they weren’t reliable. Why, they bucket 
half their orders! Of course they’d fail 
under him! But, even if they hadn’t, the 
fool had no business playing the market 
both ways on margins.’’ He struck the 
folded sheets smartly in his disgust. 

Mrs. Wicks got to her feet and stepped 
to the door, praying silently, incoherently. 
This strength in old age that had come to 
her husband was not wholly of the Lord 
men and the unhallowed warrings of men 
had part therein. ‘“‘Oh, forgive—forgive 
him that awful talk!” she begged of the 
Power he had served so long. ‘Oh, pah! 
pah! Why, the poor man’s in affliction! 
We must do something.” 

In the flick of an eyelash Mr. Wicks was 
smoothly grave again—wholly the ordained 
clergyman. 

“T’ll go down with you at once, 
Brother John ought not to be left alone 
with his sorrow. ‘The Lord hath taken 
and it isn’t always easy to bless 
had some experience in 
I may counsel him better’n 
You know he is one of our 


Sister. 


business too. 
some would. 
deacons.” 

‘That’s what I said to Stocker!” the 
**Send for the 
minister, because he’s cute about them 
Wall Streeters—an’ see if you can’t scratch 
round an’ clip the farm into my name!’ 
I says to Stocker. Don’t you imagine he 
could, Rev’rend?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Wicks. ‘‘I don’t 
know how he stands. We'll talk it over 
down there. Henrietta, you and Walzer 
shouldn’t wait supper if we’re held late. 
Mah, put on your bennet and shawl and 
step down to this house of trouble with 
me—you'll be comp’ny for Sister Stocker 
while we discuss.” 

Sister Wicks had learned to suffer all 
things patiently. With a heartache keener 
than the pain in her tired old feet she went 
out of the house beside her husband and 
the silken weeping matron. 

Retta and her suitor stood in the lamplit 
room after the door had closed. Retta was 
very happy—almost young, warm with 
sheer human faith. ‘Pah is the kind of 
minister,”’ she spelled, “‘that everybody 
comes to to get them out of trouble.” 

“Yes. He’s top-mate h for em |” 

“I’m glad he likes you. 

Abel eyed her doubtfully. 

“Lots of ministers don’t want their 
daughters should marry anybody but 


preachers.” 


A broad smile of superiority gilded the 
prospective son-in-law’s face. ‘‘Oh, well, 
your pah now’’—he explained lucidly 
«why, he’s cut out for a business man!” 













Now she was old—but | 
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Take Ben Franklin’s Advice in 
Choosing a Xmas Gift for a Man 


Give hima razor. This is what Poor Richard said 
about it in his Autobiography: 
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How Franklin would have appreciated this fine modern devel- 
opment of the razor, the Durham-Duplex. In it he would 
recognize the one correct principle of shaving, the diagonal 
stroke, made safe. 

He would recognize it as a real razor, with the same hang and 
set as the good old straight razor, but without the dangerous 


naked blade. 


He would praise it as a good instrument for proper shaving that 
could be used with ease, quickness and perfect safeness. 


If Franklin were alive today he would advise you to give 
Brother, Husband, Father, Son, a 
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You can buy Durham-Duplex Razors and Blades at any good hardware, 
cutlery, drug or men’s furnishing store. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Standard Set, the Traveler’s Kit and the superb Hold-all Outtit. 
Durham-Duplex Blades are the finest example of a steel cut 
ting edge that the world has known. ‘They are double 
and interchangeable, giving you a new, ready-sharpene¢ 
whenever you wish. They can be stropped easily with the 
Durham-Duplex stropping attachment. 


We Will Give You a Durham 


Demonstrating Razor as Proof 
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‘This is for men who have been disappointed in a razor, possibly, and w: 
absolute proot that the Durham-Duple x is the s perb shaving instrume 

we say it is. We want to prove to them the superiority of this 
Durham-Duplex Blades. ‘This is the offer: Send 35 cents to pay 
packing, mailing and distributing expense, and we will send you a Dur! 
Demonstrating Razor without further obligation on your part. There 

lutely no strings to this offer The razor will be yours 

One Durham-Duplex Blade is given with each demonstrat Ext 

are sold by dealers everywhere. 50 cents buys 12 cutt vy cages 


WE HAVE MADE THE DURHAM-DUPLEX BLADE THE STAND 
ARD OF THE WORLD AND AS SUCH WE WILL MAINTAIN TI 


Durham-Duplex Razor Company 


New York London 








It comes to you with one Durham- 


This is the Durham Demonstrator. 
Duplex blade, ready to use. It is as good a shaving instrument as 


our regular razor and you can buy extra blades from your dealer. 
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STANDARD SET 
standard Durham Duplex Razor 


silver-plated holder with fine Parisian ivory handle, silver 


This is the outfit. It consists of 


plated 
guard and stropping attachment, and 6 double-edged blades. ail 
packed in a handsome flat leather case, velvet-lined. This outfit 


will last a lifetime The price is $5.00 For sale everywhere 























HE coupon printed below is 
also redeemable at the follow 
Ing@ stores where a large quantity 
of these razors have been placed 
for immediate distribution: 
NEW YORK O'’Neil-Adams C« Sixth Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Bedford Co 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ H. Batterman C. 


BUFFALO, N. ¥ J. N. Adam & Co 
BUFFALO, N. ¥ Wm. Hengerer C: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO —The Fair Co 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Geo. W. McAlpin Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY J. Bacon & Sons 


LOUISVILLE, KY Stewart Dry Goods Co 
NASHVILLE, TENN.— Castner-Knott Dry Goods Co 
BUTTE, MONT N. J. Connell Co 

NEWARK, N. J.— Hahne & Co 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— Jones Store ¢ 

DENVER, COLO Joslin Dry Goods Co 
ALTOONA, PA.— Kline Bros 

READING, PA.— Lord & Gage 

PFOLEDO, OHIO — Lion Dry 
SEATTLE, WASH Macd¢ 
MONTGOMERY, ALA Montgomery Fair 
TACOMA, WASH.— Peoples Store ¢ 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.— Root Dry Goods ¢ 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney Dry 
: is Co 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BALTIMORE, MD Stewart & Co 
SPOKANE, WASH.— Whitehouse ¢ 
AUGUSTA, GA J. B. White & ¢ 
NORFOLK, VA.—Watt, Rettew & Cla 


MICH Spring Dry Goods ¢ 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO 
Dept. H, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
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In stock for immediate delivery. 
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commercial method of work and was going 
to see what he could do with “real art,” as 
he called it. Under these new conditions, 
he intimated, he could use Una at least two 
hours every day. Perhaps, when he got 
things going, he could take up all hertime 
that was, of course, unless she had grown 
tired of posing. 

Una detected a shy friendliness under 
Hempel’s stiffness of manner. She saw at 
once that this new arrangement was a solu- 
tion of her greatest problem; that with an 
assured income of at least fourteen dollars 
a week she would no longer have to worry. 
And with certain possible frugalities she 
would soon be able to save enough for her 
new clothes. 

She suspected that Hempel in some way 
was thinking more of her than he pre- 
tended. She felt grateful enough for his 
help, but she was unable to show any en- 
thusiasm for the new order of things. It 
was all something aside from the main 
issue. It was not directly helping her to 
get on the stage. 

She was even a little disappointed in 
Hempel’s new studio, with its faded walls 
and its worn floor. It was merely a dingy 
back room at the top of a dingy building 
given over to dingy -looking artists and 
music students who cooked their own 
meals—though she scarcely realized that 
its lower rent made possible the pay for her 
three hours’ “sitting” that morning and on 
other mornings to come. However, by the 
time they rested for luncheon and Hempel 
made an opulent cheese omelette on his 
gas stove, her spirits had returned to her 
He even somewhat timorously showed her 
the empty studio next to his own, suggest- 
ing that it would be a cheap and comfort- 
able way for her to live—‘‘until other 
things turned up.” 

Una eyed that homelike little room, with 
its bed-alcove and its diminutive fireplace, 
a little hungrily; but she realized that it 
would be a digression, a step aside from 
the line of progress which she had laid out 
for herself. She knew she would be safe 
| enough there, side by side with Hempel; 
but she also suspected it would lead to a 
dangerous condition of contentment —and 
| contentment was a luxury which she could 
not afford. 

It was not hard for her to be friendly 

with Hempel. Already she had tacitly 
sorted men into two classes. She found 
that in certain men her youth and inex- 
perience placed her before them as their 
natural prey. Yet in other men she found 
that this same youth and inexperience 
awakened a feeling that was directly 
opposed to the predaceous—a protective 
and sheltering instinct that in some way 
seemed to be its own reward. She could 
not quite understand it all, but she grew 
to see that there were certain men _ be- 
fore whom it was not well to appear too 
| self-reliant, too independent in her own 
strength. These protective friends, she 
found, liked her best in her weaker mo- 
ments; and those weaker moments were 
made more obvious by that appearance 
of wistful lassitude which she had once 
struggled to overcome. 

If Sayles and Hempel were of the class 
she could face with confidence, Signor 
Muselli was of that other class which some 
intuitional sixth sense warned her of as 
being dangerous. There was something 
overconfidential and yet circuitous in his 
manner, as though he were always on the 

| lookout to establish some secret between 
his pupil and himself, some communion of 
illicit knowledge that would provide them 
with at least one narrow plank of intimacy. 
Sometimes, in his demonstrations of cor- 
rect breathing, his hand remained longer on 
her shoulder than it ought to have done; 
but she endured it submissively, fearful 
that some rupture might put a summary 
end to her lessons. She ignored a hundred 
| touches which she knew to be neither 
accidental nor necessary; yet something 
in her very coldness, in her calm and un- 
participating eyes, warned the disconso- 
late Signor Muselli that he would have to 
proceed with caution. 

It was not until the fourth lesson that 
| the signor changed his tactics. He con- 
fronted her with the charge that she was 
not dramatic, that she had no fire, no life, 
no passion. She must learn to be dramatic 
from the first. She must understand 
here—and the signor smote his chest —the 
meaning of longing, of sorrow, of love. 
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He told her they would go through the 
duet of Mimi and Rudolf in the first act of 
La Bohéme. Una stood watching him as 
he moved about the furniture to block out 
an imaginary stage. 

“But isn’t it better for me to keep on 
with my exercises for a few weeks?”’ sug- 
gested the somewhat perturbed student. 

Her teacher scoffed at the idea of further 
Did she intend to be an actress 
and not a poll-parrot? Then she must 
learn to act! And she would understand 
when the music touched her soul! 

Una stood amazed as the fat and unctu- 
ous throat rolled out that beautiful aria, 
which even his corrupt and flashy method 
could not contamini ite. She stood like a 

dressmaker’s manikin before his dramatic 
approaches and withdrawals. 

She paled a little as the declamatory fat 
hand was placed on her head and the heavy- 
breathing lips hesitated so close above her 
own. She saw that it was all obnoxious, 
that it was humiliating; but she tried to 
console herself with the thought that others 
had had to go through the same mill—that 
it was, in some way, all for her ultimate 
good. 

She had no actual comprehension of the 
situation until the declamatory fat arms 
closed about her body. Even then she did 
not struggle until the pretense of sustaining 
the operatic réle came to an end and the 
red lips were pressed against her own. 

She was slight and frail and, in a way, 
quite taken off her guard; but as her gross- 
armed captor held her there she exploded 
into sudden and feline fury. She could not 
free herself, but she writhed and struggled 
until she got one arm free, and with her lib- 
erated fingers she began to tear at his face. 

Her attack both sobered and angered 
him. He twisted her arm behind her back 
vindictively, and she caught at one of the 
tubbed palms for anchorage and it went 
over with a crash. 

Muselli released her suddenly, for the 
hall door had opened and a woman in curl- 
papers had advanced into the room. What 
this portly intruder called out was incom- 

pre +he nsible to the panting girl, for, like the 
sen s quick retort, it was in Italian. 
What took place between that portly 
couple, indeed in the midst of their over- 
turned furniture, Una never knew. 
remembered only that she was free. 

She did not run - 
breath for that; but she made her escape 
from the room while the volley of parley- 
ing voices was at its highest. She groped 
her way down the house-steps and into the 
street, choking back the sobs that still 
shook her body. 

It was the next day, 
posing her for the heroine of an antebellum 
magazine story, that he came to a sudden 
stop in front of her. He stood studying 
her, with a mouthful of pins, for her roughly 
improvised costume had proved too big 
for her. 

“* How’d you get those bruises?” he asked, 
as his eyes rested on the vis s ; are arms. 

4 slow flush crept over Una's face. She 
did not even answer him. 

He took the pins from his mouth, sat 
down in front of his drawing board and 
repeated the question. 

“‘T’d rather not tell you,” 

He sat up and folded his arms. 

“But I want to know,” he 
**And I’m going to.” 

She shook her head. 

“Who did it?’ demanded 
man at the drawing board. 

“It was an accident,” 
would say. 

“‘T guess I know the kind of accident it 
was!”’ He looked up at her with a sudden 
“Did it come without your 


exercises. 


she said. 


retorted. 


the young 


flash of anger. 
knowing + 
“Yes,” admitted the unhappy girl. 
“Where? ” demanded Hempel. 
“T can’t tell you!” 
“* Are you ashamed to? 
“No!” 
‘‘Have you any personal reason for not 
telling me?” 
“No!” 
Once more he folded his arms. 
“Then this picture won’t go on until 
you do!” 
Una hesitated. 
“Why should you want to know? 
He took up his pencil. 
“T know already. I only wanted par- 
ticulars; I only wanted to understand.” 


She | 


an 
she was too out of | 





as Hempel was | 


was all the girl | 
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i Games at Home 


Billiards and Pool are fase inating games! 
They arouse the keenest sort of friendly 
rivalry, “Their ever-new problems for hand, 
eye and ju lgme nt are intensely ir teresting. 
And they are very inexpensive—if you have 
in your home a 


BURROWES | 


Billiard and Pool Table } 


} It needs no special room—can be mounted on library 
or dining- room table, or on its own legs or compactly 
folding stand Sizes range up to 4!) x 9 feet 
(standard), each size exactly correct in proportions, 
and adapted to the most expert play 


$100 DOWN 


Prices $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc.; terms 
$1 or more down (depending on size and style) and 
asmall amount each month, Full playing equip 
ment tree. 

















FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE — On receipt,of f 
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t to prices, terms, etc, 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


811 Center Street Portland, Maine 
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A Man’s Complexion 
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which he shave 
never irritate skin or disposition, | are 
wo aed het t ee beautiful arpne mS 
quisite temper It is the one razor with hich 
to shave and thereby enjoy a smooth, velvety, 
healthy 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey 
us and we will see that you are § ipplied 
for our free booklet on how to choose and care 
for arazor. Dealers should write for our special 


introductory offer. 
The neu Torrey Honing Strop has no equal 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 
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ut Heat, Just squeeze from tube and spread 
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. The solid breech hammerless features, found only 
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The Famous Model No. 3 Oliver— 
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. No Cash Until You See It— 
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fect tin the Florsheim 
‘Natural Shape”” last 
and comfort 


Shoe. 
insure ease 


every foot. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago U.S.A. 
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Perhaps the greatest 
piano composition, 
for tone, in the world, 
according to Fannie 


Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


Can you name the one stand- 
ard composition that, owing 
to combination of exquisite 
melody, dainty arpeggios 
and massive chords, is per- 
haps the best ever written to 
display the tone of a piano? 
If not, write today for a most 
interesting little book telling 
of Lyon & Healy's Prize 
Ci mtest and 1 Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler’s decision. Everyone 
thinking of buying a piano will 
find much food for thought in 
this book. The Lyon & Healy 
Piano is pure in tone and 
seeks the severest of tests. 


LYON & HEALY, 21-29 E. Adams St., Chicago 
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Hempel himself protested he was having 
such good returns from his new line of 
work that he could easily afford a little 
fun. He was never boisterous and never 
awkward. He could wander calmly into 
the gayest places and sit unperturbed by 
the largest mirrors or,the loudest orchestras. 
He understood the French words on the 
menu-cards and could order a dinner 
without any outward sign of mental con- 
fusion, He was watchful of her wants and 
took a quiet joy in pleasing her. 

Yet under all her happiness was a per- 
sistent feeling of unrest, of disquiet. An 
indeterminate sense of guilt kept troubling 
her. She felt tnat she was accepting things 


| she could never repay; that she could not 


prove equal to what Hempel expected of 
her; that she was sailing, at times, under 
false colors 

This ,ague sense of guilt was always 
more assertive when her thoughts went 
back to Jim Sayles, so much alone in his 

habby top-floor room, so whimsically 

grateful for her occasional visits. Though 
his cough had grown worse during the last 
week or two, he blithely announced that 
he was pulling strings for Una, that he still 
had a friend or two in the profession and 
that there might be something doing in a 
few days. 

Una tried to be impartial. She was fond 
of Sayles and she was fond of Hempel, but 
in quite different ways. She felt more at 

ease with the old actor—the danger of 
their relationship becoming tangled with 
personal issues being more remote. Yet 


she knew that she would never lose her 


head over Hempel. She was not, she kept 
telling herself, selfish and hard; but there 
were certain things, with her, that must be 
denied. She was under the spell of one 
great obsession—and in a small lifetime 


| there was not room for two great passions. 


And, much as it disturbed her, she expe- 
rienced a thrill of delight which she had 
never met at the hands of Hempel, with all 


his kindly thoughtfulness, when the sunken- 
| cheeked old vaudevillean called her to her 
| hallroom door and told her he’d eat his 


he said in a modifying afterword, 
| you get 





hat if he didn’t believe they were going to 
give her a small part in The Wine of Life 
company. 

‘““You can never tell, with those guys, 
“until 
But it looks 
it looks good to 


‘em nailed down! 
good to me, little girl 
me!” 

And he called out the three romping dogs 
and trailed back to his own room, where 
Una could hear him coughing as he set 
about making his evening cup of cocoa. 

It was the next night that Una and 
Hempel ate dinner at the Café Boulevard, 
a night doubly eventful because Una had 
there taken her first taste of wine—a 
thimbleful of syrupy Tokay. A mild rain 
began to fall as they left the noisy and 
crowded restaurant. 

Hempel insisted on taking a taxicab, but 
instead of hurrying homeward they went 
on up Fifth Avenue, where the pooled 
asphalt seemed spangled with little lakes 
of quicksilver. The undulating electric 
globes looked milk-white through the 
misted cab-windows. Una gloried in that 
sensation of speeding up an almost deserted 
avenue. The rain seemed to cut them off 
from the rest of the world. By the time 
they had swung into Central Park they 
were as alone and self-immured as mariners 
on a mid-Atlantic sea-lane. 

“Una,” said Hempel after 
utes of unbroken silence. 

‘“*Yes?"’ she answered a little abst ractedly. 

“Do you mind my calling you Una?” 
her companion asked as though her ab- 
straction were a brake on his mood of 
quickened emotion. 

“No,” answered the girl. 

He sat silent, 
misted windows. 

“Will you marry me?” he finally said. 
He spoke very quietly —without looking at 
her, without touching her, without so much 
as taking her hand. 

She turned and jooked at him, neither 
startled nor moved. She merely felt dis- 
appointed with herself at the thought that 
she could face a situation so momentous 
with a quietness that seemed so common- 
place. 

““Won’t you marry me?” Hempel once 
more asked her, this time letting his gaze 
meet hers. They sat looking at each other 
for several seconds. 

She shook her head slowly from side to 
side. 

“It’s too soon,” she said inadequately, 
realizing that the words were foolish even 


several min- 


“T like it.” 
staring out through the 
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as she uctered them. She was, in fact, 
thinking of the promised part in The Wine 
of Life company. 

“But I could get that other room next 
to mine,” explained Hempel. ‘‘ You’ve no 
idea how comfortable we could make those 
two rooms. Then we could save money, 
housekeeping that way; and if my orders 
keep up we could have next winter in 
Munich. , I’ve always wanted a winter in 
Munich.’ 

He iat as though he accepted her 
silence as the result of some inward agita- 
tion. 

“Why can’t we go on being just good 
friends?” she asked, torn between the fear 
of wounding him and the need of te emporizing. 

‘I thought you knew why,” he said a 
little brokenly. Una, for all her youth, felt 
very mature and womanly. A new lode of 
life was opening itself up before her. Be- 
cause of her a man had been stirred and 
moved. Within her lay the power of 
dispensing happiness or suffering. 

“‘T don’t see how I can get along without 
you,” the quiet-voiced man at her side was 
saying. He took the hand she placed on 
his knee. ‘And I’ve been trying to tell 
myself you might feel that way yourself.’”’ 

She felt the need of climax tothe moment. 
She suspected that she was proving too 
small for a situation large with possibilities. 
She almost hated herself for that absence 
of emotion, for that mere power of equivo- 
cating at a time when there would have 
been a glory in surrender, a grandeur in 
tumult. 

“Then let me think it over,” 
in a voice thin with an unhappiness which 
the man at her side was unable to com- 
prehend. ‘Please let me think it over for 
a month or two!” 


she pleaded 


For several minutes Hempel sat in moody 


silence. 

‘*Why can’t you say 
demanded. 

Una groped mentally about for some 
adequate reason. It was there, she knew; 
but she could not articulate it. She did 
not care for him enough. There was no 
propulsion of passion in her attachment 
to him—no blinding call to obliterate 
an earlier and more enduring call. Such 
things, she felt, should justify themselves. 
If she wanted him enough that want 
would overpower her, make her forget other 
aims and other issues. And human life, 
she still saw, could hold only one great 
passion. And she had her name to make. 

“IT don’t know why,” she said—‘‘ but 


I can’t!” — ‘ 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


‘Yes’?” he finally 


There She Blows! 


FTER a whaling skipper has been out 
on a cruise for several months without 
killing a whale, his displeasure at his con- 
tinued ill luck begins to manifest itself in 
his habit of taking out his grouch on the 
crew. Eventually this frame of mind gives 
way to a mood of deep melancholia. during 
W hich he shuts himself up in his eabin and 
‘tanks up.”” This melancholy mood is, in 
turn, replaced by an extremely religious 
fervor. Nobody knows what comes after 
this, because a whale is usually sighted 
about this time and there are no extreme 
cases on record. 

A certain skipper, having arrived at the 
religious state, was delighted one morning 
to ascertain that during the night the col- 
ored cook had passed away. The untimely 
removal of the cook offered a tempting op- 
portunity for a nice, sad, weepy funer al; 
and in due course the corpse of the cook, 
sewed in a hammock and draped with the 
Stars and Stripes, was brought up and laid 
out on deck. The skipper read the burial 
service in a sepulchral voice and started in 


at once on his carefully prepared funeral 


oration. 

“We are gathered here today, 
brethren.’ he ibe sagan, addressing the as- 
sembled crew, “‘to pay the last sad tribute 
of love to a mighty good cook. Though his 
hide was black, his immortal! soul was white 
as alabaster; and during the time he was 
with us we learned to love him. Let us 
pray e 

A voice from the crow ’s-nest: 

“There she blows!’ 

‘““Where away?”’ bellowed the skipper; 
and, without waiting for the answer, he 
sprang forward to see for himself, forgot all 
about the corpse and stumbled over it. As 
he scrambled to his feet he yelled: 

“Chuck the carcass of this black scoun- 
drel overboard, you lubbers, and clear 
away the boats!” 
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Collars soon 


feel like a saw 





around your neck 
Not so with Barker brand collars, for they 
are Warranted Linen and they wear well. 


BARKER BRAND 
Warranted Linen Collars 


at 2 for d are p y stamped oe 

ited Liner Wh not get Wart anted Li n? 
fhe pri e is just the same as youé are paying 01 
the other kind. See the 100 Barker styles at 
most dealers. You'll find one to suit you 
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P| : g e Barker Brand (see the 
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Why a Utica Plier Will Save 
You Time, Money and ny 


Because there are faucets that leak, scre 
that loosen and a thousand and one thing 
that come up every da y in the week, that y 





could rea ly fix with a Utica 
Plier without the 
a skilled mechanic 









aid of 





Get a Utica Plier 
to-day at your hardware 
or electrical supply dealer’s. Don’t accept a 
substitute. Write for Plier Palmistry 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., Utica, N.Y. 
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IGconcerns own Alco Trucks 
—big concerns like the 
American Express Company, 

Gulf Refining Company, Gimbel 
Brothers, Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, Standard Oil Company, 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

Big companies, like big men, 
don’t make big mistakes. 

They are shrewd. ‘They know. 

Sixty-five per cent. of all Alco 
Trucks are in the service of those 
whose capital totals $1,000,000 or 
more—Bradstreet’s rating. 

To a certain extent this is only 
natural, forthe American Locomo- 
tive Company is itself a big com- 
pany. Capital $50,000,000. And of 
considerable transportation experi- 
ence—an experience that dates 
back to 1835. Builders of 50,000 
locomotives. 


“ sciengsngnAn EE AEARERRRS REE 
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Knowing this, these big com- 
panies felt that the American Loco- 
motive Company ought to build 
a good truck. It had experience 
no one else possessed, extensive 


~ 
———— 


‘ Chicago Branch: 2501 Michigan Avenue 


Boston Branch: 567 Boy 





Movers of the World’s 
Goods since 1835 


ALCO 


Motor Trucks 


capital, large physical equipment, 
] 


an organization already at work. 
Whether or not it really Aad built 
however, must be 


Phi 


upon 


a good truck, 
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dollars —too large a sum to throw away. 
It is said that the coal measures are broken 
and distorted, and that the Guggenheims 
were mistaken in their estimate of the 
Cunningham claims, Their judgment of 
mining investments stands high. But if 
they were at fault the situation remains 
unchanged. There is still no good reason 
for giving the coal away. As a matter of 
fact, further exploration of the coal-fields 
will doubtless be required before their true 
value can be ascertained. In the mean- 
time we know for certain that, whatever 
that value may ultimately prove to be, it 
must be held for the people of the United 
States and not be turned over to any special 
interest whatsoever. The less good coal 
there is in Alaska the greater the need for 
preventing monopoly. 

Nothing has been alleged against its 
quality except that it breaks easily into 
small fragments—a characteristic that does 
not impair its value as steam or coking 
coal, and this will doubtless ultimately be 
corrected for domestic use by briquetting. 


Our Parlor Pioneers 


The coal lands of Alaska should be opened 
to development at once. In doing so 
two separate needs require to be met 

domestic and commercial. To meet the 
commercial need, the leasing system —in 
the main as set forth inthe Robinson-Works 
Bill, July 31, 1911—offers the best solution. 
My visit to Alaska as a representative of 
the National Conservation Association has 
strongly confirmed this view. Leasing is 
practical. A very large proportion, in 
some fields the majority, of the coal pro- 
duced in the United States is mined under 
lease from private owners. There is no good 
reason why coal cannot be mined in Alaska 
under lease from the Government. Since, 
however, both the Matanuska and the 
Bering River coal-fields are adapted to 
development in small units by men without 
great capital, the total area under a single 
lease should be reduced from 5120 acres, 
as in the Robinson-Works Bill, to 2560 


| acres or even less. 


It goes without saying that every claim- 
ant under the present law who has com- 
plied with the statute should receive and 
doubtless will receive his patent. 

Cheap coal for domestic fuel is impera- 


| tive. Immediate steps should be taken to 


break the monopoly of Puget Sound coal 
now enjoyed by the syndicate’s steamship 
line and to open the local coal of Alaska 
at once to development for domestic use. 
For this purpose I suggest that small 
tracts of coal land not exceeding five, 
or at most ten, acres in extent should be 
opened to immediate working by any 
citizen without formality beyond staking 
the land and recording the claim, as a placer 
claim is recorded. Such domestic coal 
claims should be located only in person and 
not by power of attorney, and should be 
owned and operated only by the locator. 
The right thus acquired by location should 
be temporary, extending over not more 
than ten years, and should give the right 
to mine not more than, Say, one or two 
thousand tons of coal a year. If a domestic 
coal claim is included later within the 
boundaries of a commercial lease the lessee 


| should have the right to acquire the same 


upon an official finding that possession of 
the domestic claim is necessary for the 
profitable working of his lease, and upon 
payment of the appraised value of the 
actual investment. Considerable areas of 
coal would be open to domestic location as 
soon as such locations were authorized, and 
more would be a‘ided as fraudulent claims 
were canceled, 

Mining in Alaska has been greatly re- 
tarded by the location of mining claims for 
non-residents under the power-of-attorney 
clause. The Cunningham claims were 
located under this clause. Jn this way 
much valuable ground has been seized and 
withheld from development, with the result 
that speculation has largely taken the place 
of actual mining. This practice, which en- 

| ables stay-at-homes to reap the reward of 
the pioneer without sharing his hardships 
should at once be ended by law. 

It has become the fashion among certain 
persons to bemoan on every occasion the 
hardships and misfortunes of the hardy 
prospector and pioneer. Most of the tears 

| that are shed over him, however, are 
| squeezed from the eyes of gentlemen whose 


sole interest in the prospector is to take 
over the results of his labor with the 
least possible trouble and at the smallest 
possible expense. By an easy transition, 
then, having acquired his property, these 
gentlemen attribute to themselves likewise 
his virtues, and demand that the consid- 
eration rightly due to the men who seek 
and find valuable minerals shall be paid 
also to those who have so well been called 
“armchair mushers and parlor pioneers”’ 
men whose abundant dollars do all their 
prospecting and pioneering for them. In 
my experience brave and hardy men are 
not give n to bewailing in public the hard- 
ships that their own adventurous spirits 
have led them to seek. Self-pity and the 
desire for special privileges form no part of 
their character. 

Some complaint was made to me of the 
workings of the national forests in Alaska. 
Careful investigation or the statement of 
the complainant himself made it clear in 
nearly every case either that the cause 
of complaint had already been removed or 
that the trouble lay with the unwillingness 
of the complainant to pay for what he took 
from the public property. I found also 
that in a few instances delays had been 
caused by the failure of Congress to provide 
means enough for doing the necessary work. 

The area of the national forests should 
not be reduced, for the timber of Alaska 
is well worth preserving. Forest fires are 
doing great damage in the interior and are 
beginning to attack the timber on the coast 
It is especially necessary that an effective 
system of fire prevention should be extended 
to the forests of the great river valleys, as 
well as to the valuable reindeer pastures on 
the Seward Peninsula and farther north. 

A curious illustration of the need for con- 
servation in Alaska is supplied by the her- 
ring fishery at Killisnoo. For many years 
a company in this place has been engaged 
in manufacturing fertilizer from a valuable 
food fish, the herring, the supply of which 
has been seriously affected thereby. Mean- 
time thousands upon thousands of tons of 
refuse from the salmon canneries have been 
poured unused into the sea. 

I was greatly impressed with the char- 
acter and intelligence of the men and 
women I met in Alaska. An Anglo-Saxon 
community of so high a type is entitled to 
such a degree of home rule as Congress may 
deem wise, and that without delay. Home 
rule will not solve all the difficulties that 
now confront the people of Alaska and will 
doubtless supply a variety of new ones; 
but the people are certainly entitled to 
make the experiment. This does not mean 
that the control of natural resources now 
vested in the National Government should 
be turned over to a loca! legislature. The 
interest of the nation in the resources of 


Alaska is now so fully understood that it is | 


clear the administration of them should | 


remain with all the people. 


The Primary Needs of Alaska 


Under a decision of Mr. Ballinger a settler 
about to take up his homestead in a national 
forest in Alaska must continue to have his 
land surveyed by a deputy mineral sur- 
veyor, sometimes at a cost of from $250 to 
$300. This ruling greatly increases the diffi- 
culties before the intending settler, and its 
effect isto retard settlement within national 
forests. During the regular examination of 
such lands by the Forest Service, which 
must be completed before settlement takes 
place, a survey abundantly sufficient for 
all necessary purposes usually is and always 
can %e made. There is no reas@n why 
the settler should be required to duplicate 
it at his own expense. I am strongly in 
favor of a change of ruling by the Interior 
Department in this respect. 





But far more than this needs to be done 


to encourage settlement. Cheap coal will 
help. The growth of the mining industry 
will help. But nothing will greatly avail 
until railroad rates such as I have described 
are done away with. Reasonable trans- 
portation rates, with the rapid extension of 


railroads, roads and trails—these are the | 


primary needs of agricultural Alaska. 
Transportation by sea likewise needs careful 
attention. The coast of Alaska is so poorly 
lighted and so ill-supplied with aids to 
navigation that the annual insurance on 
one vessel with which I am familiar was 
set at fifteen per cent of her value, and 
I am told that in other cases the insurance 
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\ J improve household vacuum clean- 
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| ears. The construction would be of the 


simplest, with only one bridge. Gravel 
ballast is everywhere at hand, and the 
neighborhood supplies good cross-ties and 
piling in abundance. It should not be for- 
gotten that Controller Bay is the harbor 
through which the products of the Yaka- 
taga coal and oil fields, still officially unex- 
plored, will undoubtedly reach the sea. 
The Yakataga coal-measures are said to 
lie much more regularly than those of the 
Bering River field, and to consist of equally 
good coal. 

Coal-bunkers at Controller Bay would be 
approximately 800 miles nearer the markets 
of Puget Sound and the naval stations of 
Mare Island and Bremerton than those at 
Ship Creek, a suggested terminal in Cook’s 
Inlet for the Matanuska coal; nearly 400 
miles nearer than those at Seward; more 
than 200 miles nearer than those at Valdez; 
and about 125 miles nearer than those at 
Cordova, where the ship channel is so nar- 
row that a steamer on which I traveled was 
obliged, in order to turn beside the dock, to 
go backward and forward like an automo- 
bile in a narrow street, there being no room 
for a wider circle. Every vessel from Puget 
Sound for Katalla, Cordova, Valdez or 
Seward picks up Cape St. Elias, the south- 
ern end of one of the islands which protect 
Controller Bay, before proceeding farther. 
For the convenience of the public, therefore, 
coal-bunkers could not be better placed. 

The proposal to haul the Bering River 
coal past Controller Bay about seventy 
miles to Cordova does not commend itself. 
My personal view is strongly in favor of 
the construction of a Government coal road 
from the Bering River coal-fields to Con- 
troller Bay, with public wharves and public 
coal-bunkers. But I am not an engineer. 
The opinion of trained railroad and harbor 
engineers and experts in transportation will, 
in my judgment, be necessary to decide 
between the shorter route of thirty-two 
miles from the more friable coal of the 
Bering River field to Controller Bay, down- 
hill all the way, and the longer route of 
more than one hundred and sixty miles 
from the firmer coal of the Matanuska field 
to Seward over a pass 1080 feet high. In 
either case the Government construction 
or acquisition of a railroad line into the 
Tanana and Yukon valleys, whether with 
terminals at Seward, Valdez, Cordova or 
elsewhere, is an obvious necessity. The 
location of the line is a matter upon which 
at present I am not competent to speak. 

Before my recent trip to Alaska I con- 


| demned the President’s action in opening 


| held there. 


the lands round Controller Bay to private 
acquisition without notice to the public. 
At that time I said: 


The so-called Ballinger-Pinchot investigation 
opene «i the e yes of the publie to the extensive and suc- 
cessful effort 
resources of “Alaska. The facts developed by this 
investigation constituted a solemn warning and a call 
upon the Executive for special watchfulness in pro- 
tecting public property in Alaska. In view of the 


which are being made to monopolize the 





need for a firm and careful policy thus emphasized, it 
was the President’s duty to hold the terminal lands 
round Controller Bay in Government ownershi As 
with the coal lands, the title to the harbor lands, h 





are the key to the coal lands, should have been held in 
any event until Congress could act. In the mean time, 
contrary to the general impression, the very fact that 
these lands were in a national fr made them fully 
and promptly available under le: 
use, yet heldthem subject to Governmental supervisio 
and control. 

The President is right when he says that what 
Alaska needs is development, but no legitimate 
development of the harbor front on Controller Bay 
has been or can be proposed that could not proceed 
as well and as rapidly under suitable lease on Govern- 
ment land as on private land. So long as these ter- 
minal lands remained in Government ownership no 
one could monopolize the harbor. The moment any 
of them passed into private hands the danger of 
monopoly began. The - remains, and the public 
will not forget, that before the Executive order of 
October twenty-eighth, ( ‘ontrol ler Bay was both avail- 
able for development and safe against monopoly. Now 
it is no longer safe. This is abundantly proved not only 
by the general history of commercial consolidation, 
but in particular by what the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Syndicate has already done in destroying or absorbing 
pos sible competitor 3. 


for e “ai ry pr _ r 


After a personal examination of Con- 
troller Bay and each of the Ryan claims, 
and a better knowledge of the operations 
of the Syndicate, I repeat with emphasis 
what I then said. Controller Bay was the 
only harbor still in the hands of the people 
from which the Bering River coal-fields 
were accessible. It ought to have been 
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Under the pressure of publicity the Ad- 
ministration has abandoned the Alaskan 
policy that prevailed during Mr. Ballinger’s 
term, and through Secretary Fisher has 
adopted the well-known program of the 
Conservationists and the Progressives. 
The change is most welcome, and will 
greatly facilitate the passage of good legis- 
Jation for Alaska at the present session of 
Congress. 

Before the recent agitation began 
monopolization of Alaska was not a dange 
but a certainty. It is still a danger and a 
very serious one. The hold of the Gug- 
genheims on Alaska has not been broken 
it has merely been exposed. To break it 
will require not on!y the vigorous control of 
transportation in the public interest but 
the wise and firm administration of all the 
natural resources. The fight for a free 
Alaska has only begun. 

Two solutions of the Alaska question are 
possible today: We can let Alaska become 
the private preserve of a few great special 
interests, to be developed and controlled at 
their pleasure and as their profit may dic- 
tate. That is what was taking place until 
recently, when public knowledge and public 
opinion reversed the policy and forced 
change. Or we can treat Alaska as the 
future home of hundreds of thousands of 
free American citizens, and its resources as 
a trust, to be developed and conserved for 
their benefit and for the benefit of all the 
people—who are its owners. This is the 
Conservation policy. It has been adopted 
with couiation by the American people. 
The task before Congress is to give it 
immediate effect. 


A ES 0 ae bh f> 
Goats as Fire Fighters 


HE Department of Agriculture has been 

trying a rather curious experiment re- 
cently in the Lassen National Forest of 
Northern California. Within the limits of 
that “‘reserve”’ there are about fifty thousand 
acres of the dense scrub called ‘chapar- 
ral’’—a thicket of pigmy trees and under- 
growth, continuous for mile after mile, that 
is so dense as to be impenetrable to either 
manor beast. It is an area productive of 
nothing useful and by such natural condi- 
tions rendered unavailable for the planting 
of forests. 

Similar scrub-covered areas are found 
in other national forests in California and 
other states and how to deal with them has 
been a problem of much difficulty. To get 
rid of the useless growth two principal 
methods have been tried —first, grubbing it 
up; and second, burning it. The former of 
these, however, is extremely laborious; and 
the latter injures the soil, while involving 
the danger of spreading fires. 

Hence it was that the Forest Service 

acquiesced cheerfully in the suggestion that 
goats might be employed to destroy the 
scrub. By way of experiment, permission 
was given for the pasturing of three thou- 
sand Angoras within a designat ed area of 
about twenty square miles in the Lassen 
Forest—the method prescribed requiring 
the owner of the animals to cut a series of 
trails a rod in width through the forest 
such trails following the contours of the 
hills in parallel lines and about eighty rods 
apart. 

Into these trails the goats were driven, 
and then they were allowed to shift for them- 
selves—the expectation being that they 
would browse upon and kill the scrub on 
either side of the paths they followed, thus 
widening each trail to three hundred feet 
perhaps. 

By this means, it was thought, most 
excellent and effective “tire breaks’”’ would 
be created—a matter of much practical 
benefit, inasmuch as the dense growth of 
chaparral in the dry season of the year 
is extremely a Ml Mr and therefore 
dangerous to the forests. 

From the viewpoint of the Forest Serv- 
ice the experiment has been decidedly suc- 
cessful. The goats in the Lassen Forest 
have eaten out the firebreaks and inciden- 
tally rendered considerable areas available 
for forest planting. It is useful work, 
for the conifers that are wanted most for 
planting in the region cannot compete 
with the sturdy chaparral; but unfortu- 
nately the goat end of the proposition is 
less satisfactory. The owner of the three 
thousand Angoras has found that, after 
consuming the grass along the trails, his 
animals, restricted to a brush diet, grow 
thin; and he is much in doubt about the 
expediency of renewing his contract with 
the Government. 
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A Confession 


{ 



















I am the oldest criminal in history. 


I have acted in my present capacity for many, 
many years. 


I have been trusted with millions of dollars. 
I have lost a great deal of this money. 


I have constantly held temptation before those 
who have come 1n contact with me. 


I have placed a burden upon the strong, and 
broken down the weak. 


I have caused the downfall of many honest and 
ambitious young people. 


I have ruined many business men who deserved 
suCCESS. 


I have betrayed the trust of those who have 
depended upon me. 


y I want to be discarded for something that will 
protect and benefit all those who handle money. 


I am a failure. 


I Am the Open Cash Drawer. 
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A Christmas Present 


| That Doesn’t End 
| With Christmas 









but goes right on during the entire 
year—coming 52 times to the one to 
whom you give it—is a years sub- 
scription to [he Saturday Evening 
Post. It costs $1.50 and will bea wel- 


come weekly visitor to any friend. 













The first news of 
the gift will be 
the arrival of a 
beautiful illumi- 
nated 4-page an- 
nouncement on 
Christmas morning bearing your name and 
| stating that The Saturday Evening Post 
| will continue to come each week for the 
ensuing year with your best wishes. ‘The 























announcement will bear your name. 


Or, if the friend whom you favor is a woman 
you may also want to include The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Of course the announce- 
ment of a subscription to the latter bears the 
name of that magazine. 


The price of a year’s subscription to either 


is $1.50. Order today; the time is short. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia ! 
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ATCH Teddy!” shouted the entire 
populace when the Government’s 
presentment in the Steel Trust 


| back good and hard and pointedly. 


| when the 


| Man 


| because 


prosecution was made public; and the 
entire populace watched him. 

The Colonel ran absolutely true to form. 
As soon as the exigencies of the occasion 
would allow him, he came back at the 
Government and at Mr. Taft and at every- 
body else even remotely concerned—came 
It was 
The Colonel might have let 
go unchallenged an accusation that his 
action in the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
matter was political or even friendly, but 
Government said he had been 
buncoed, there was nothing to be expected 
but the sort of a rejoinder he made. The 
does not live, nor the association 
nor the administration, nor the 
government, nor the president, nor the 
nation, that can say—and get away with 
it—that Mr. Roosevelt: ever did anything 
he was deceived or beguiled or 
gold-bricked into doing it. That is the one 
thing he will not stand. To be sure, there 
are a good many other things he will not 
stand, but that is the chief one. 

So he came back, and immediately there 
arose a loud outcry that the Colonel is a 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
in 1912, that he purposes to fight Mr. Taft 
and defeat him for the nomination, and 
that this rejoinder to the Government’s 
presentment and charge that he was fooled 
by Frick and Morgan etal. in the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron matter is the opening gun. 
It is quite true that this situation was dis- 
covered principally by Democrats. Nor- 
man E. Mack, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and the New York 
State Democratic Committee, first found 
it, and told about it in an interview he 
gave out in Detroit. Then along came 
Bob Henry, the Texas Representative, who 
pulled a column-and-a-half interview show- 


a sure thing. 


of men, 


| o- conclusively how it can mean nothing 


else. The grand chorus followed. Accord- 


| ing to the Democratic press and the Demo- 


cratic politicians the C lonel is out hot-foot 


| for nomination in 1912. 


| of industry and finance swallowed it. 


| mean nothing else. 


| activities of Mr. 
| the ¢ 


Wall Street and the New York captains 
“It’s 
they shuddered. “It can 
He’s going to be nom- 
Oh dear! What shall 


a certain thing,” 


Oh dear! 


” 


inated. 
we do? 

That was natural on the part of Wall 
Street and the captains of industry and 
finance. Every time they hear Roosevelt’s 
name they throw a choice selection of 
assorted fits, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Colonel’s activities in the trust-busting 
line, while he was president, were mild 
and innocuous compared with the similar 
Taft. So Wall Street and 
‘aptains of industry and finance took 


| the statements of Mr. Mack and Mr. Henry 


and the Democratic editors, hook, line and 
sinker, and had a most uncomfortable time. 


The Colonel’s Stand 


Any human being who has a mind to change 
is at exceeding liberty to change it. So with 
Mr. Roosevelt, who has never been accused 
of not having a large and active mind. He 
may be a candidate for president and he 
may have fired this shot at Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Taft’s Department of Justice to that 
end. He may have referred to Mr. Taft’s 
trust policy as ‘‘chaotic,’”’ with a view to 
overturning the ambitions of Mr. Taft for 


| renomination for president by the Repub- 


The Cleveland Osborn Mfg Co., 213 Center St., New York City , 


lican party next June; but if he did so he 
changed his mind, reversed it, so to speak, 
threw the backing-up lever clear over and 
left a lot of his frie: nds out in a fog. 

Not being in Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence 
no predictions as to what Mr. Roosevelt 
means or does not mean can be made; nor 
are any attempted. The only fact in the 
whole affair is that if he is a candidate for 
president now he has certainly changed his 
mind. Nor is it conceivable that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not like to be president 
again. Who wouldn’t? And especially 
why shouldn’t he want to be president, 
inasmuch as he is re peatedly on record 
that being president is ‘‘bully fun.” But 
to all these makers of predictions, these 
readers of the signs, these scanners between 
the lines, these wise gentlemen of opposite 
political faith to Mr. Roosevelt, let one 
thing be said: Though Mr. Roosevelt un- 
doubtedly would not be averse to being 


Lhe Senator’s Secretary 
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president again, Mr. Roosevelt is distinctly 
averse to not being president again—that 
is, he is not so certain in his own mind that 
even he, the Colonel, could pull the Re- 
gubiionn party through, and he isn’t going 
to risk a be ating. It will be far more 
dignified and impressive and pleasant to 
wait for four years and run a good chance 
with the nomination for 1916. Mr. Taft’s 
Administration will be on trial in the next 
campaign. Mr. Taft is responsible for that 
Administration. All right, let him be re- 
sponsible. That may be a horoscope or it 
may not. Be calm, and see what finally 
turns up. 

Meantime, when the House committee 
that is investigating the Steel Trust got 
together for its first meeting after the 
Government’s suit had been begun, it was 
pointed out to those present that the resolu- 
tion empowering this committe e to investi- 
gate said specifically that the inquiry should 
be limited to violations of the anti-trust 
law “‘which have not been prosecuted by 
the executive officers of the Government.” 
At the time of writing the committee is 
still in a tangle about this, and the prevail- 
ing idea is to report back to the House and 
what is to be done. 


see 

A Thrust at the Steel Trust 
If one wanted te be cynical—which, of 
course, one never does want to be—one 
might say that there was some lurking 


knowledge of this possible situation in the 
minds of the persons who brought the suit. 
The Stanley Committee is a Democratic 
committee, appointed by a Democratic 
House of Representatives for the express 
and political purpose of obtaining, by the 


investigation of the Steel Trust, material 
that shall be of use in the presidential 
campaign that is coming. That isn’t the 
assigned reason for the investigation, to be 
sure, nor for any of the other multitude 
of investigations now in progress. Nom- 
inally, these inves oe are for the pur- 
pose of exposing iniquities of administratior 





and for the good of all the people. Really 
they are for the purpose of ohne some- 
thing on” the Republicans, who have been 
in power since 1896, and thereby aiding in 
putting the Democrats in power in 1912 
or on March fourth, 1913. That is all there 
is to that. They are as political as a ward 
caucus. 

Now, then, Stanley Committee had 
been digging up a lot of stuff and has 
inquisiterial powe rs that cannot be ignored. 
A campaign is coming on, and a report 
from the committee was to be timed for the 
exact moment when it should have the best 
effect on presidential politics, with recom- 
mendations to show the people how the 
Democrats are seeking to conserve their 
interests—the people’s interests, I mean, 
not the interests of the Democrats. Mr. 
Wickersham had been quoted as saying 
that no suit against the Steel Trust was 
contemplated, and suddenly the Hon. 
Jacob MeGavock Dickinson, Democrat 
himself, but not working much at it, and 
former Secretary of War for Mr. Taft, 
appeared in Trenton, New Jersey, and filed 
papers in a suit for the dissolution of the 
Steel Trust that read like one of Chairman 
Stanley’s speeches in the House assailing 
this giant corporation—good campaign 
material, you know, not filled with legal 
verbiage, but a lively, readable and rhetor- 
ical story of the alleged atrocities of the 
Steel Trust. 

It was all so obviously political that one 
cannot be blamed for such cynicism as may 
appear in the offing. The Stanley Com- 
mittee was investigating the Steel Trust 
and getting along pretty well with the 
work. The Stanley Committee was due 
to reassemble and begin again to insert 
the probe. A campaign is coming on. The 
advantage thus far rested with the Demo- 
The resolution giving the com- 
mittee authority to investigate violations 
of the law and creating the committee 
itself said inquiries should be limited to 
violations “which had net been prosecuted 
by executive officers of the Government.” 
Of course the committee was authorized 
and began work before this prosecution had 
been instituted, and there is a fine legal 
question invelved, which undoubtedly will 
be threshed out by the House; but—and 
this is the crux of it —it will not be the fault 
of this Administration if any political ad- 
vantage that may accrue from this Steel 


the 


for 


crats. 











Trust business shall accrue to the Adminis- 
tration and not to the hostile Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives 
and the Democratic candidate for president 
next time. 

The House Democrats are investigating 
the Steel Trust, getting material to spread 
before the country to show what sort of 
an octopus in restraint of trade—can an 
octopus be in restraint of trade? —has been 
allowed to flourish under Republican rule. 
It had the goods, too, and would have more. 
What to do in the emergency? Simplest 
thing in the world—begin prosecuting the 
Steel Trust and beat the Democrats to it. 
And there, brethren, you certainly are! 

Nor is this all the presidential politics 
that is being played. Washington is boil- 
ing with it—seething, as we used to say in 
the old days—and both sides are moving as 
cautiously as a farmer’s boy digging out a 
bumblebees’ nest. Congress is in session 
again, with the Democrats still controlling 
the House, of course, and presidential 
nominations are to be made next summer 
and a president is to be elected next fall. 
Democratic prospects are brighter than 
they have been for a good many years. 

The Democratic leaders realize their 
responsibilities and do not underrate them, 
but they do not — and will not —look at these 
responsibilities from the same angle from 
which they are viewed by the President and 
the Republicans. The Democrats will make 
another attempt at tariff revision, but being 
charged by the Constitution with the orig- 
ination of revenue—which means tariff 
legislation, and being in the majority in the 
House, they will make exactly the sort of 
tariff revision they think will be best for 
the Democratic party, considered presi- 
dentially, and send the results of that work 
to the Senate, regardless of any information 
Mr. Taft’s tariff board may present or ar 
recommendations Mr. Taft may make. If 
Mr. Taft’s views coincide with their views, 
all well and good; but the ] 
n a primary sense, is with the Democrats 
in the House and not with Mr. Taft or the 
Republican party, and the tariff that will 
come out of the House of Representative 
will be a Democratic tariff, : 
tariff or a tariff-board 


lit, 
responsibility 








tarili. 
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cratic presidential situation, and with the 
sole end and aim of helping to elect a 
Democrat for president in 1912. 

This tariff legislation will be about all 
that will be attempted too. Many Demo- 
crats have ambitious schemes for saving 
the country, ranging from currency reform 
to universal primaries, but most of these 
will be shoved in the background. The 
House leaders will concern themselves with 
the tariff and use that to hold off all per- 
plexing legislative schemes until it is time 
to adjourn and out and begin the 
campaign for presidi nt. There has been 
talk of currency legislation, and Mr. 
Aldrich’s Nation al Monet: ary Commission 
is due to report early in January; but the 


go 





person who thi: iks that a Democratic 
House, with the most of that Democratic 
majority from the South, will debonairly 


pass a currency reform law that contem- 
plates a central bank, is much befogged 
politically and economically and historically 
and geographically. What this Congress 
will aim to do, especially on the House or 
Democratic side, vay be to some 
tariff legislation that shall help poli tically 


ass 


hold back all the rest of the heavily lo: ide sd 
and dangerous big legislation—especially 
currency and trust legislation—and put 


through the appropriation bills and adjourn. 

The Democratic leaders realize the 
tion is critical. They want to help win the 
presidency. They do not want the House 
to get into a tangle and jangle over currency 


situa 


legislation and anti-trust legislation and all 
that sort of stuff. They know, for example, 
that there are as many views concerning 


members of 
changing or 
Sherman law 
They are for 
chment and 


currency reform as there are 
the House. They that 
repealing or revamping tl 

is charged with 
reform, of 


know 


namite. 


course, and retre! 





Al Moneylogue 


NINE HUNDRED “PER” 

EIGH-HO! I give it up—I'm stumped! 
It won't work out, that’s clear— 

No man can keep a fam'ly on nine hundred 
bucks a year! 

We've tried to skimp on this and that—we've 
called the bitter sweet ; 

But somehow when I figure up the ends will 
not quite meet. 

If Minnie gets the dress she needs, on rent 
day—sure as sin! — 

We're short that much; and if we pay—well, 
where do clothes come in? 

We're not extravagant at all; there’s no place 
I can see 

Where we soe cut expenses down and keep 
on being “* ; 

It isn’t much, 
and try 

To scheme and plan and manage things, I just 
can't quite get by; 

Now, if I had twelve hundred, say, instead of 
nine, you bet 

We'd have enough for everything, without a 
care or fret! 


our > dilidi: but, though I try 


ONE YEAR LATER 

Heigh-ho! There's no use arguing or asking 
“Why?” No, sir! 

A man can’t live—he simply can't—on just 
twelve hundred *‘ per.”’ 

We watch expenses, goodness knows, just like 
the fabled cat; 

And everything that saves a cent—well, we are 
strong for that; 

But grocery bills, and ice and coal, and butter, 
milk and cream, 

Make what you're earning fade away like any 
empty dream. 

Of course we've moved now to a flat; 
though it does cost more, 

We had to have another room—we couldn't 
live in four! 

And yet—and yet, when I get out my bills and 
books at night 

And figure up, I find, alas! that things won't 
come out right; 

There is no item I can trim—but, say! 
just had 

An even eighteen hundred ‘ 

my name to Glad! 


and, 


if I 


per’ I'd change 


all that, but they are for exactly that 
kind of reform and retrenchment that will 
help make some Democrat president of the 
United States after March fourth, 1913, 
and for no other variety; and to that end 
-deeney >» energies will be devoted 
Ev Congress !s politic al, but this comir £z 
session of Congress will be so political that 
it will exude politics from every pore. 
TWO YEARS LATER 
Heigh-ho! I thought ’twould be enough; but 


now it's hard to see 

How eighteen hundred dollars ever looked so 
big to me! 

I wouldn't mind it now and then; 
I'm bored 

To death with facing every day that specter, 

Can't Afford."’ 

We try to live within our means; 
things, you know, 

That one can't do without at all! 
then a show— 

The opera, occasionally ; 
shore 

When summer comes; and, by the way, we've 
had to move once more— 

An eight-room flat — bought brand-new things 


but, actually, 


but there are 
Say, now and 


the mountains or the 


I'd like it fine—but, say! 

On eighteen hundred dollars “‘ per’’ it’s all a 
re 1iny day! 

I've ~ to figure some way out. Ican’t. But 


oh, 

Had twe oe -five each year for mine—well, then 
we would get by! 

THREE YEARS LATER 

Heigh-ho! It's getting worse! 
Why, twenty-five a year 

Is just a trifle nowadays, when everything's 
so dear! 

We just can’t get along at all without a maid 
and cook ; 

We really need a butler, 

to look: 

need another motor car—the chauffeur 

tells me so; 

We need a trip abroad this year, and really 
ought to go. 

Now, when you cut things down like this to 
bare necessities 

How can you cut them any more? 
answer, if you please! 

But if I had five thousand—ah! 
some class to that— 


Heigh-ho! 


but we haven't time 


We 


Come, 


there'd be 


Like Peace and Plenty on the bags and 
Certainty at bat! 
Who's knocking? What? A con-con-con- 


stable! For me, you say? 
Well, come on in—sure! Take it out—it's no 
good anyway ! —Guernsey Van Riper. 
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made to suit the exigencies of the Demo- 
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Worcester SlipperCompany | 
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Get this Course in Physical Culture 


Prepared by Bernarr Mactadden, the Foremost Authority in Health and Sody Building 


Physical Culture Magazine 


If we were to market this course for profit, we could not offer it at lese than $15.00 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., 512 Flatiron Bidg.,. NEW YORK CITY 





















It does 


or some one else 


make a difference whether you personally meet the 
trade, The daily use of the 
Gem Junior Safety Razor ensures your presence at the office 
during business hours, and you are always presentable. 


answers for you, 


You look better and feel better—conditions which unerringly 


reflect themselves in your business and social walks. 


GEM JUNIOR Safety Razor !: 


men 
self shaving 


millions of 
to the de lights ol 
and freed them from 
the expense and troubles of the 
barber shop—-Outfit complete sells 
for $1.00 everywhere, including seven 
Damaskeene blades, frame, new bar 
and shaving and stropping handle in 
handsome plush lined case. 


GEM Damaskeene Blades 


educated 


























Made of the highest grade Damascus silver 
razorsteel and tempered by our secret proces 
i blade known for its keen, smooth, cuttin 
edge, which it retains indefinitely—can 
stropped. Fits most standard safety razors but 
gives best results in a GEM JUNIOR frame. 


set Damaskeene blades 7 for 35c. 


Insist upon Damaskeene 
Blades—there is a difference 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
25th St. and 11th Ave. New York 


! 71 St. Catherine St. W. 
ety Razor Makers 


Separate 





Canadian Dist. Co., § 


lodern Saf 
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i want a business? Here's one for you— 


{ the times —an automatic bowling game with ten f 
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— : s e { combinatio healthy, uplift 

Patent Obtained or Feo Returned | | Sizedten:pinsand unlimited vies ae. 
ng bo g game x vat « ) 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys ani poor, go wild er when ere’sachancetoplay. Many owners 

{ Ten-Pinnett alleys are making rer Oa ren on an 

983 F Street, Washing ton, D.C ginal inv t of 0.00, and no operating expenses other 











It ie that paps tor: tself in a jiffy You hav 

Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 
You have sighed hun 

of times to be in business for 

yourself. Grasp the oppor 

iity—one without the re 








For the real truth about 


ATENTS 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F. Street, Washington, D.C 
Established Fifty Years Useful Booklet FREE 


ATE NT SECURED OR OUR 


FEE KETURNED 


business man. Our pay-as-it 
earns plan is the most above 
board, original and liberal ever 
devised. Ifyou want that eager 
money in your locality send tor 
our plan toni — before some 





Send sketch for free search of Patent Offi e Rece orcs one beats you to it (“4 
to Obtain a Patent ani What to Invent w — of inven: Ten- Plenctt Company 





tions wanted and prizes « iflere 1 for inventions se 
vertised ff08. yroroR J. EVANS & co., weston, D.C. 


PATENT 


401 Draper St. Indianapolis, Ind, 


BIG MONEY-FOR YOU 





That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 





FREE. SEARCH | rig aso = 1 <: an oe begat Store fronts, and 
| 1s ny one can put them on e 
Books, Advice, Searches, and FREE Big demand. Write today for free samp! 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO. ,423 North Clark Street, Chicago 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Biy List of ge Wonted 
WATSON E. COLEM 





Washington, D. C. 




















T - to GET Every Dollar A ourse of forty less« ans in the history, form, structure 
"A w lr t is W tl 1 writing of the Bhort-Story taught by J. Berg 
Your Invention is ortn. Recnwein, Editor, Lippincott's Magazine 
nd 8 cer ’ for new 128 page book of Vital 290-pare casal-gue free. Weise te-das 
Phe terest to gen t | see ~ poe CORRESPONDENCE 8CHOOL 
R.8. & A.B ACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. ein © Besse Place, Springfield, Mass 
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IVER JOHNSON 
“BOY SCOUT” 


In every slightest detail the equal of 
our high-grade men’s bicycles 
same crank hanger, 
spokes, rims, tubings; same 
perfect workmanship and 
finish; same high-grade 
tires. The crown, rear fork 
\ ends, handle bar post and 
seat post are solid drop 
| forgings. Theonly strictly 
i} high-grade Juvenile. 
; 


hubs, 


Ash your dealer or send for catalog 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office : 99 Chambers St 


Boy's 
and Girl's 
Three Sizes: 15, 16 an 

18 in. frame; 20, 24 “4 26 in. wheels 
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‘Sense and Nonsense 





The Triumph of the Cockroach 


N COLORADO, not far from Pike’s 
Peak, is a small mountain called Gopaz 
Butte, though better known to miners 

as Slim Jim. At the foot of it is a valley 
which was formerly occupied by a lake. In 
the lake was an island on which giant 
sequoias grew, the fossil trunks of some of 
which may still be found there by digging. 

This island, which today is a hill, holds 
the regard of geologists as the most re- 
markable bug mine on earth. Into the lake 
that once surrounded it, some hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, streams brought 
great numbers of insects of various species 
that had fallen into them. The water was 
very shallow and was soon dried up when a 
voleano burst forth in the near ne ighbor- 
hood, spreading a layer of ashes and hot 
mud over many square miles of territory. 

Just why there should be an extraor- 
dinary accumulation of insects preserved 
in the strata of this immediate locality, in 
and about the hill aforementioned, nobody 
has explained very satisfactorily —but such 
is the case; and geologists, armed with 
hammer and pickax, dig them out in quanti- 
ties. In many cases they are so perfectly 
preserved that even the hairs along the 
edges of the wings of the tiniest moths are 
plainly discernible. Occasionally a beautiful 
fossil butterfly is discovered. 

No insects are more delicate in structure 
than mosquitoes, of which, notwithstand- 
ing their perishable character, large num- 
bers are found in this remarkable bug mine. 
There are also flies which, if not the famil- 
iar Musca domestica, are closely related 
thereto. Bees and wasps there are; like- 
wise fireflies, dragon-flies, June bugs, no 
end of beetles of ever so many varieties, 


| and the gall-flies which lay their eggs in the 
| bark of plants, introducing at the same time 


| creation away back in the Paleozoic, 


Ten-Pinnett, the | 


a poison that causes an abnormal growth 
of vegetable tissue—commonly called a 
“‘gall’’—useful to the newly hatched young 
for food and to man for making ink. 
These were insects of what is known to- 
day as the Tertiary Epoch; but dominant 
among them—the bug monarchs of that 
early period—were the cockroaches. We 
at the present time do not realize what the 
cockroach tribe once was. It ruled insect 
when 
armored fishes swam the seas and the land 
climate was deadly moist and hot. In the 
Mesozoic, when the giant reptiles throve 


| so vastly, the cockroaches still held their 


spensiblilities of the everyday | 


own sway. Those that now survive to 
plague the housewife and discourage the 
librarian are but a trifling remnant of 
vanished hordes. 

The cockroach, like the shark, 
through and survived the ages. 
even authorities who declare that it 


has lived 
There are 
was 


| the first air-breathing animal on the earth; 


and, in view of its persistent survival un- 
der adverse conditions, who can say with 
confidence that it may not be the last? 


The Siphon Crew 


Up at the Storm King Caiion they're working 
us day and night ; 

We've got our standard to hold to, 
contractors to fight; 

We live in boots and a slicker, we 
we get the time, 

And our faces and hands are plastered wit! 
stickiest hard-rock grime ; 

We're too dog-tired for drinking, too sleepy to 
touch a card; 

Our talk is all of the siphon—of rock that is 
soft or hard. 

The wise guys laughed at the project; 
said it would “‘never do”! 

But up at the Storm King Cation we're putting 
the siphon through! 


got 


we ve 


slee Pp whe n 


they 


We sunk a shaft in the mountain, where only 
the goats had played 

Where you had to hang by an eyelash to handl 
a pick or spade. 
A shaft went down by the river 
commenced to pour; 
And we plotted a plan to plug it 
what our pay is for. 

We diamond-drilled on the bias, 
shaft in the silt, 

And sometimes the cold would numb us and 
often the heat would wilt. 

We sought bedrock for ages and finally got a 
clew 

And down at the leven hundred we’re putting 

the siphon through! 


and the water 
for that’s 


we sunk a 


December 16, /911 


A seam was struck in the heading, far under 
the river-bed; 

The water filled up the working and all of the 
runners fled. 

But the pumps were set to going 
a bulkhead to block ; 

And now once more the drillheads are battering 

at the rock 

“*hard-rock”’ gang were peaches 

entered into the game, 

They laughed at the thought of danger, they 
took each chance as it came 

And, though there were politicians who tried 
to hand us a few 

Up at the Storm King Caiion we're putting 
the siphon through! 


—we made 


The they 


It’s tough—but it sure is worth it; it's 
rough—but it’s bully fun 
To do the thing that the wise guys have 


prophesied can’t be done; 

And when the job is over and the water is 

rushing in, 

then is our chance to chuckle and then 

is our hunci: to grin! 

The stream will come from the mountains and 
into the thirsty town, 

And we will have done our portion of bringing 
the water down; 

So what if the work is wearing and things will 
go aske w 

Up at the Storm King Cation we're putting 


Vv h y 


}, iph } ugh! 
the siphon through! __ Berton Braley. 
The Trail Blazer 
What is it lures him out afar, where the dim 


horizons run? 

What is it beckons him out, away to the rim of 
the setting sun? 

’Tis the pulse of iife in a live man’s veins, the 
little catch of the breath 

That speaks of a joy as he girds up his loins 
to shake the dice with Death. 


The tramp of his feet is barely heard as he 
strides toward his goal, 

In the silent wastes of an Arctic night, to the 
verge of the distant Polt 

For he works on the text, “‘ Subdue the eartiv?’ 
as the voice of the Scripture saith. 

With his lean, lank dogs in the grim icepack 
he shakes the dice with Death. 

The burning desert knows his face, the vulture 
hears his cry, 

When he nears the end with a blistered tongue 
and a waterbag that’s dry; 

But ever he goes with staggering feet, grilled 
by that desert breath, 

As he tightens his belt and grips t 
shakes the dice with Death. 


the hand that 


His bones they are white on many a shore 

they bleach on many a strand; 

The blaze of his ax and the dust of his trail are 
seen on ¢ very hand; 

If he dies he dies as a white man should, and 
he laughs with his parting breath ; 

For his mate behind will pick up his trail and 
shake the dice with Death. 


He’s a selfmade outcast, hurrying on with the 
rolling world behind. 

He cannot reap where he has sown 

upon the wind; 

voice of Nature 

shibboleth, 

And he turns once more at the siren’s voice 
to shake the dice with Death. 

} 


he rides 


The aloud his old-time 


cries 


A Little Difference 


CCASIONALLY something “gets by” 
O even the watchful copy editors of the 
Associated Press. Not long ago a story 
came into the Atlanta office, was edited 
and put on the wire for the Southern Divi- 
sion and got as far as Louisville before the 
urgent “ Kill it!”’ caught up. 

The story concerned a fight between two 
Southern gentlemen in a rural community. 
They used a scythe, a corn knife, a shovel 
and a butcher knife to express their real 
feelings concerning one another. 

One combatant died on the field of bat- 
tle and the other, badly cut, died soon 
after he had been removed from the gory 


scene. 

The A. P. story told all the distressing 
and bloody details and wound up with this 
sentence: 

“It is thought these two men had some 
sort of a misunderstanding.” 
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Victor -Victrola XVI 


Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 Circassian walnut, $250 * 


Where there’s a Victor-Victrola on Christmas morn- 


ing, there will be joy and happiness all year around. 





This wonderful instrument fills a great gap in the daily lives of people every- 
where—brings the world’s best music right into the home for every one to enjoy. 





And no home need be without a Victor-Victrola now. 
$15, $25, $40, $50, $75, $100, $150, $200, $250. 
Victors $10 to $100. 
Your dealer will gladly arrange terms to suit your convenience. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000. 
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